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the Field or on the Stream 


You will find a 


close friend in 


‘‘Concentrated Beef.”’ 


It gives strength and 
endurance; is at once food 
and drink for 


Men, 
Women 


Chdhiven. 


With a bottle of Vigoral and a 
cracker in your hunting bag, a satis- 
fving lunch is always at hand, a 
delicious relish for game cooked at 
the camp fire. Vigoral comes in 
25 cent and 50 cent jars, at grocers 
and druggists, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price 
and your dealers name. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


ASK FOR IT 
AT CAFE OR SODA FOUNTAIN. 
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[23" See Announcement on Page 177 

















RICH AND RARE PICTURES 
FREE TO SPORTSIIEN 





FIELD AND STREAM, 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
THE ROD, GUN AND KENNEL wishes to signalize the closing year of the 
century by building its circulation to proportions not before attained in 
this class of periodical. One of the means employed is to offer to lovers 
of pictures a free choice of the subjects described below, each one of pe- 
culiar interest to Sportsmen and of high artistic merit. T he artists’ names 
will be recognized as leaders in this class of art, and as their works of 
genius are sure to live after them, these pictures will be prized according- 
ly. Size of pictures is 17 x 22; the effect is equal to the finest steel en- 
graving and when properiy framed they are a desirable ornament for any 
home, with a value not measurable in dollars and cents. 


Subjects 

In ordering designate the number. 

No. 1. BLACK BASS, ‘‘Caught on the Fly’’, by H. A. DRISCOLE. 

No. 2. BROOK TROUT, “The Rise’, by H. A. DRISCOLE. 

No. 3. INDIAN BIG GAME HUNT, a really wonderful and suggestive 
reminder of the old days, most appropriately entitled: ‘‘Before the 
White Man Came’’; by the cowboy artist genius, C. M. RUSSELL. 

No. 4. SETTER MAKING STAND ON DEAD BIRD, by PROF. 
EDMUND H. OSTHAUS. 

No. 5. ON A DUCK PASS, “‘Out of Shells’’, by OLIVER KEMP. 


How to get these pictures 
EACH DOLLAR SENT DIRECT TO THE FIELD AND STREAM pub- 
lication office entitles the sender to a year’s renewal or subscription and 
one choice of above pictures free, postpaid. Each additional dollar sent in 
advance to apply on subscription account, secures another picture. 


A suggestion 
eve 

Many will wish to present subscriptions to their friends, or perhaps 
some youthful acquaintance, guide or hunting companion, or some hospital, 
library, Y. M. C. A., or other benevolent institution, appreciating the 
pleasure and wholesome influence the magazine will afford. In such cases 
a picture goes to each recipient and also one extra picture to the donor for 
every two subscriptions. A presentation card bearing the compliments of 
the uonor will in each case be sent to the recipient who will be happily re- 
minded of the donor then and each month thereafter for a year. 


. . 
A premium offer 

One choice of these pictures is also offered as a premium for every 
two new subscribers sent direct to this office at full price. Every reader 
of FIELD AND STREAM has friends and acquaintances who would be glad 
to avail themselves of this opportunity to get a year’s subscription and one 
of these pictures for one dollar. Very little effort will secure a club of ten 
new subscribers entitling the one who forms the club to the entire set of 
five pictures. 








Address all communications and make remittances payable to 
JOHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING Co., NEW YORK. 





12> See page 127 for small reproduction of above picture No. 2 
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SPORTING 
RIFLE 
SMOKELESS 


Is the new nitro powder for use 
in rifles that were built for 
black powder and in ail revolvers. 


It gives a velocity slightly 
higher than the fall charge of 
black powder with a flatter 
trajectory. 


It is cleaner than any other 
rifle or revolver powder made 
and is far more accurate, 
Catalog? 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., 99 Cedar St., New York. 
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For Grizzly or 
Grouse 


‘The 303 Savage is 
Equally Adaptable 


You need but the one rifle with an 
assortment of different cartridges 
for all large and small game. It is 
the only hammerless six-shooter 
made, and the only rifle you will 
buy if you once give it a trial. 
There are no frills on it. It is sim- 
ple, strong and safe, and shoots like 
“blazes.” Send for Catalogue D. 
It will interest you. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO. 
UTICA, N. 














'MARLIN TAKEDOWN: 


| REPEATING SHOT GUNS i 


a) are made ] 
CF to Kit |) 
|They are not only 
| elegant in appearance 
j and easily taken apart 
| but they possess the 
superiority in sighting, 
| the rapidity of fire, 
and magazine capacity |) 
\ that has always been |! 
characteristic of the 
Marlin ee i 
Rifle -~nO i 
Send 3 pon | 
'| for complete catalog 


. i TMARLIN FIRE ARMS @|/|\\} 
new JHAVEN _CONN: 
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In 


Colorado 


you will find the best fishing 
and hunting in the. country. 
There are 


Hundreds of Miles 


of splendid trout streams, 
while 


Game, 


both large and small, may be 
found within easy reach of 
the various railway lines of 
the 


Colorado & 
Southern Ry. 


In fact, most all the hunting 
and fishing is along this line. 
Write for copies of “ Trout- 
ing in Colorado Waters” and 
“Fishing Pools and Pictures 
Along the Platte.” 


T. E. FISHER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
DENVER, COL. 


P. S—We also have a monopoly 
on the scenery. T. E. F. 
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FOR GOOD 


{| shin Fisting | >= 


The Best Game Country ia 





the Mississippi Valley to-day 
is along the live of the 


A Iron Mountain Route 


4 MISSOURI, ARKANSAS [/ 
“ft ano LOUISIANA, © 
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$13 SHORT 3/4 
DELIGHTFUL 
TRIPS 


of two to five days’ duration are offered by the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


to such well-known historic 
points as 


NORFOLK 
OLD POINT COMFORT 
RICHMOND 
WASHINGTON 


at the above prices. 


Favorite Route from the North and East to the 
Winter Resorts of Virginia and North Carolina. 


For tull information apply to 
OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 
Pier 26, North River, New York 


H. B. Wacker, Traffic Mgr. 
J.J. Brown, Gen. Pass, Agent. 
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*| New The Illinois Central R.R. Co. | 
Ey Now Run e 
5) “. TWO HANDSOME NEW TRAINS 3 
x L (Built especially for this service) ig 
- pewees. Chicago = Omaha |: 

— 5 

alt 3 
é 0 Connecting directly with magnificent trains running 3 
% through to ie 
*. ° . Ne 
: Omaha California, Colorado and the Far West |% 
4 

Sy 3 Tourist Sleepers three times weekly are also run to is 
EH San Francisco via New Orleans iB 
a 

z N & b * Full information at Gemeral Eastern Agency, 336 Broadway, New York, 5 
Si or to A. H. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago, Iil. ‘5 
x ie 
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Best Passenger Service 


IN TEXAS 
Important Gateways 


ASIII LL IA 


iN 








**No trouble to answer questions ’’ 
Write for Book on Texas, Free 


E.F.TURNER, Gen’! Pass. Agt., DALLAS, TEXAS ‘ 
PSS SFSFSSFSFSFSFS SF FSS SSS SSS FSFE SFSFSSSSSS HSH SS SFFSSFSFSFFFFSFSF FSF SSF FSFFF 


DR. TARR’S 


DENTAL PARLORS 
CLU B MEN Successor te BOSTON DENTAL PARLORS. 


44 East 14th Street, New York. 
ON A 


TRAIN 


Several members of a New York Club, 
describing a recent trip to Chicago on 


See 
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Open Evenings till 9. 
Sundays 10 to 4. 








one of the New York Central’s twenty- PROBABLY NOTHING can be more con- 
four hour trains, expressed the opinion vincing than an actual experience of our pleasant 
that this service furnished all the accom- and satisfactory method of performing Painless 
modations of a first-class club, with the Dentistry, Our reliability is many times proven 
added advantage of the finest landscapes oy Seuenting sutestegy. << 
in the country, and an opportunity for City for doing modern dentistry at popular prices. 
the practical study of history and geog- We guarantee all work for ten years. By this 
raphy that is unsurpassed. obligation we are indebted to our patients. The 
; ' strictest courtesy to all is insisted upon. 
A copy of “ America’s Great Resorts,” will 
- aoe Sas, Senta, Se hag stort cent Full Sets Teeth on Rubber, $3, $5, SF. 
stamp, y seorge ° aniels, Genera assen- 
ger p sas Geond Central Station, New York. Gold Crowns, $3 up. Other Crowns, $2 up. 


Gold and Silver Fillings, 50 Cents up. 
Bridgework per tooth, $3 to $5. 





A. FRANK BAILEY, D.D.S., Business Mgr. 
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MARK! 
North-West 


The finest FISHING and HUNTING grounds in America are to 
be found between the Great Lakes and the Pacific Ocean—along 
the line of the 


Great Northern Railway 


“FISHING AND SHOOTING ALONG THE LINE OF THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY” gives full detail information 
about hundreds of the best Fish and Game resorts, tells all about 
kind of game, lakes, distances, guides, boats, etc. Send 2c. stamp to 


F. 1. WHITNEY 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, Great Northern Railway, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


(Mention FIELD AND STREAM) 
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Alco Vapor Punting Launch. 





SASTRY 





‘“*Sportsmen’s Floating Camp.” Motor controlied fron 
vow. Valve movement, 12 to 1. 16 to 60 ft. Launches 
Twin screws a specialty. 1, 2,3, 8,7 andi2h.p. Noli 
censed engineer or pilot required. Speed and safety guar 
a No dangerous Naphtha or Gasoline_used. 
disagreeable vibration. Send Ten Cents in Stamps fos 
1898 Catalogue. MARINE VAPOR ENGINECO, 


= Jersey ..ve., Jersey City, N.d. 


“VIKING” CANVAS FOLDING BOAT. 
mies : _ and Best. 








The only cat portable 
boat aves a solid waterproof bottom. 
Write for Booklet and Prices. 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO.. . Muncie, Ind. 


KING 

’ FOLDING 
‘CANNAS 
BOAT CO. 


KALAMAZOO, 
MICH. 














Send 6c. for 
Catalog. 
45 Engrav’gs 
Adopted in March, 1899, by U. S. War Department in com- 
petition with all others. Used by Walter Wellman, Lieut. 
Schwatka, and others. Perfect for Sportsmen and Family Use. 





MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Unequalied in Strength * Beautiful in Finish 





Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 








The Only 
Naphtha Launch 





An Amateur’s Pleasure Yacht. A Motor 
That Runs 


Simple Reliable Always Ready 


STEAM YACHTS 
MAR'NE MACHINERY 


Send 10c- stamp for catalogue 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and 


CHAS. 1. SEABURY CO. 
(Consolidated) 
t 10 Dock Street, Morris Heights. New York City 














A Steel Siaae Boat 


FOR ONLY $40.00 
For further particulars correspond with 


W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 


= tife-ume, - Singabdie and ua } 5 


R NET. | 
not Erect SAL FW. a. | 











Fishing Tackle, Kodaks, 


Corner Robert and Third Streets, 











© Sportsmen a Travellers 


Going to Minnesota or the Northwest will find the most eomplete stock of 


GUNS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 
Boats, 
M. F. KENNEDY & BROS.’ 


You can buy anything in this line cheaper here than in the East, and save ae 


Tents, Sleeping Bags, Etc., at 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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*| High-Grade 
Steam and 
Gasoline 


Yachts... 








| Launches 











50-foot Gasoline Launch; actual speed, 12'4 miles per hour. 


We build everything from a 20-ft. launch to a 150-ft. 
steam-yacht, and guarantee superiority. We offer you 
the results of years of practical, successful experience. 





Our 20x 5% ft. Special ~~ er: > — 
Family Launch, — ‘ sa 
2% H.-P. Sintz Engine. 
seats 10 people. 
Complete, $375.00 


Send for detailed description. 














Our Special;Family Launch. 
We carry in stock launches from 20 feet to 50 feet. 


High-Speed Steam and Gasoline ‘.aunches and Yachts. 
Marine Gasoline Engines, 2 to 60 horse-power. 

















85-foot high-speed Cruising Launch; speed, 20 miles. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE.... 


MICHIGAN YACHT & 
POWER COPIPANY.... 


1530 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, [lich. 
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Year Five 


{Of the out-doors for 


TRAILING 


Bourdon 


ITH my usual luck I found upon 
reaching Grand Junction that | 
would be compelled to remain 

there over night. This was comforting 
to a man eager to get on home, but I was 
no novice on the road, and I| bore the dis- 
appointment of not catching my train 
philosophically until | found that the 
ene dingy little hostelry of which the 
place boasted was filled to overflowing. 
The only accommodation that could be 
offered me was a chair in the dirty little 
office, where | could sit out the night in- 
lialing the fumes of malodorous pipes. 
My very soul revolted at the idea, and 
deciding rather to spend the night in 
walking about in the pure, frosty air out- 
side, | went again to the street. 

I was pushing through a crowd when 
I came upon an old negro, black as the 
traditional ace of spades, and ragged as 
a scare-crow, who was carrying an opos- 
sum swinging by its tail. Instantly an 
idea occurred to me, and I stopped the 
negro: “Are there many opossums about 
here?” I asked him. 

“Speakin’ tuh me, suh?” he said, star- 
ing stupidly at me. “Yas, suh, deed dey 
is possums ‘bout heah—plenty uv ‘em 
fuh dem dat knows how tuh fin’ ’em.” 

“And are you one of those who know 
how to find them?” I asked. 

“Who, me, suh? Yas suh, spec I do 
know how tuh fin’ ’em. Er ha! ha! ha! 
Lawsy mussy, Mistuh, you sholy don’t 
live in dese pahts, er you wouldn't be 
axin’ me no sech er question! W’y me 


FIELD AND STREAM 


MARCH, 1900 


Number Three 


the out-doors’ sake 


A HA’NT 


Wilson 


an’ my dawgs is pussonly ‘quainted wid 
ev'ry possum in de Coon Hollah dees- 
trick. Ain't you never heared uh Zeke 
Thomas an’ his dawgs?” 

It was humiliating, but a regard for 
truth compelled me to a 
previous ignorance of their existence, 
and for a moment the negro eyed me 
commiseratingly. 

“Whar you come from, suh?” he asked 
finally. 

‘Up North—I’m a stranger around 
here.” 

“Uh huh! Well den, dat ‘counts fuh it. 
I knowed ef you lived ‘bout heah you'd 
oughtuh knowed uh me an’ my dawgs. 
We kotch five possums las’ night, an’ I's 
done sol’ all uv ’em but dis heah un. 
Don’t you want uh buy ’im, suh?” 

“No, I don’t want it,” I replied, “but 
if you are going hunting to-night, I’d 
like to go with you.” 

“Naw suh, can’t go huntin’ on Chris- 


to confess 


mus-eve night. Won't be no Sandy 
Claws at my house lessn I'm dar. 


Mistuh, yuh ain got uh loose dime “bout 
yuh, is yuh? I aint had uh drap uh Chris- 
mus lickuh yit, an’ I’m jes hongry fuh 
some.” 

“No,” I replied, “I have no dime, but 
I know where to find a dollar, and if Zeke 
Thomas and his dogs meet me to-night 
and take me hunting, that dollar shall be 
Zeke’s when the hunt is ended.” 

“Couldn't le’ me have uh dime uv it 
now, could yuh, suh?” 

“No, not a cent of it until the hunt is 
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ended,” I replied, “but a bottle of good 
whisky will be in my pocket when we 
start.” 

“Yas, suh, dat’s de talk!” Zeke ex- 
claimed, a broad grin taking possession 
of his face. “Meet yuh at de hotel, suh?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right, suh—I'll be dar, sho,” and 
he passed on down the street. 

Zeke was promptly at the rendezvous, 
four mangy, hungry hounds at his heels, 
and in response to an appealing look, I 
handed him the promised bottle. It held 
a quart, and I think he would have 
emptied it then had I permitted. 

With the dogs slinking close behind, 
we set out and tramped a mile or more 
along a muddy road, then turned into a 
dense woods. 

“Whoop! Git in dar, boys, git in dar!” 
Zeke shouted, and the dogs with heads 
down and tails up, sprang ahead and dis- 
appeared in the gloom of the forest. 
Soon a cry, mournful, yet sweetly musi- 
cal came from in front of us. 

“Whoo-pee! Pup, wake’ em up, fellah! 
You Trailer, whar is you at?” Zeke 
shouted in response. 

The cry was soon repeated, and the 
other dogs joining in, away the pack 
went in full cry, the woods ringing and 
echoing with the music of their voices. 

“Whoo-e-e whoop, whoo-e-e whoop, 
go dar boys!” shouted Zeke. “Come 
uhlong Mistuh—dey’s done struck,” and 
he darted away in the direction taken by 
the dogs. I followed him as best I could, 
but what with falling over logs and trip- 
ping on roots and vines, I made but little 
speed and was soon out of breath. I 
paused a moment, and heard the negro 
crashing through the dry underbrush far 
in front of me. . 

“Hold on, Zeke!” I shouted. “If you 
lose me, you lose the bottle.” 

“Aint gwyne lose you, suh,” he 
promptly responded, stopping to wait 
for me. ‘We’s mos’ out uh de woods,” 
he went on when I had overtaken him, 
“an’ I specs de dawgs'll tree in one uh 
dem ’simmon trees over dar in dat fiel’.”’ 

3ut the dogs made no pause at the 
persimmon trees. On they went, their 
voices merged into an unbroken stream 





of liquid melody, and we perceived that 
they were rapidly drawing away from 
us. Fainter and fainter grew the sounds 
of the chase, until almost lost in the dis- 
tance, they suddenly ceased. 

“Done los’ de track!” Zeke exclaimed. 
“Wonder what dey was runnin’, anyhow 
—'t wa'n't no possum, uh he’d been up 
uh tree long uhgo.” 

The dogs quickly recovered the trail, 
however, and now they were coming 
back toward us, their voices growing 
louder with every moment. Nearer, 
nearer they came, and for a moment we 
saw them silhouetted against the sky as 
they raced across the crest of a low hill. 

“Comin’ right at us!” Zeke whispered 
excitedly. “Squat down, suh, an’ we'll se 
what dey’s uh runnin’.” 

We sank to the earth, and soon the 
dogs came into view, shadowy and indis- 
tinct in the dim star-light, and with heads 
and tails up, gazing directly in front of 
them as though running by sight, they 
came directly toward us. They were 
almost on us when they swerved and 
passed to one side, and making a sweep 
ing half-circle, they again headed for the 
far side of the field. 

“Name uh Gawd, Mistuh! What was 
dem dawgs uh runnin’? came from Zeke 
in tones of fright. 

“I didn’t see anything at all, did you?” 
I replied. 

“Naw suh! jes passed right un’er my 
nose, an’ I didn’t see nothin’,” Zeke 
said excitedly. ‘But dem dawgs seed 
whatevuh ‘t wur—dey was jumpin’ an’ 
uh grabbin’ jes like dey mos’ had it.” 

“Strange we couldn’t see what it was,” 
I remarked. 

“Yas, suh, dars heap uh strange things 
in dis worl’,” Zeke replied. “Jes lissen at 
dem dawgs! Dey’s gwyne tuh Taber- 
nacle jes as straight as dey kin run. 
Spec we'd bes’ tuh git in dat road over 
dar an’ go back tuh town.” 

“What! Abandon the hunt and go 
back to town now. Why should we?” I 
cried. 

“Ain't I done tol’ yuh de dawgs is 
gwyne tuh Tabernacle? An’ we couldn't 
see what dey was runnin’,”” Zeke replied, 
sullenly. 
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“Well, what of that!’ I rejoined. “It’s 
fine sport no matter what they're run- 
ning; why not follow them to Tabernacle 
or anywhere else?” 

“Naw, suh!” the negro exclaimed em- 
phatically ; “don’t ketch me follerin’ no 
dawgs tuh Tabernacle buryin’ groun’ dis 
night! ’t ain’t no spo’t tuh me chasin’ uh 
ha’nt.” 

“A ha’nt!” I exclaimed jeeringly. Oh, 
what nonsense! Here, take a pull at the 
bottle, and let’s go ahead. I'll go in 
front.” 

Zeke’s face relaxed, then broadened 
into a grin of delight at sight of the 
bottle, and he stretched out his hand to 
receive it; but I drew back. 

“You can't touch it until you promise 
me to go wherever the dogs lead us,” I 
said. He hesitated, and I began shaking 
the whisky about in the bottle. “And 
you must remember that you do not get 
the dollar until I say the hunt is ended,” 
I added. 

“Well, den, gimme de bottle an’ I'll go,” 
he said finally. “De Lawd ain’ gwine tuh 
let no ha’nt pester me, no how, I reckon, 
‘cause I’s one uh His chillun.” 

The liquor soon had the desired effect 
upon Zeke, and his courage rising cor- 
respondingly, we set off at a rapid walk. 
We soon struck into a road, and follow- 
ing it in the direction of a huge hill that 
loomed darkly against the sky, we were 
nearing the foot of the hill when a chorus 
of short, choppy barks came to our ears. 

“Dawgs done treed.” Zeke exclaimed, 
“an’ dey’s on top uh Tabernacle hill, 
right in de mids’ uh de buryin’ groun’, 
sho’s you bawn.” 

“Here, drink the rest of the whisky,” 
I said, handing him the bottle, ‘then let’s 
go on and see what the dogs have.” 

He emptied the bottle at a draught, 
then fell in behind me, and we went on 
again. The dogs seemed frantic—whin- 
ing and scratching, yelping and howling, 
they were making every sound of which 
a dog’s throat is capable. The nearer we 
came to the top of the hill, the slower 
and more faltering became Zeke’s pace 
until he had put a distance of several 
yards between us. At last I gained the 
top and looked about. On one side of 
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the road, enclosed by a high rail fence 
that was overgrown by bushes, briars and 
vines, was a rude cemetery, its few 
marble slabs gleaming faintly in the star- 
light. In its centre, seemingly, the dogs 
were yelping away for dear life. 

“Hurry along, Zeke,” I called. “There 
are no ha’nts here, and the dogs—” 

A blood-curdling screech of terror 
drowned my voice, and turning around 
I beheld a sight that caused my hair to 
stand on end. 

Zeke, his hat gone, and his coat tails 
fluttering stiffly behind him, was leaping 
wildly down the hill, while in hot pursuit 
close behind, and gaining on him with 
every stride, went a tall, white object, its 
speed accelerated, seemingly, by strokes 
of its long, fluttering white wings. Save 
for the pattering of fast falling feet, there 
was a moment of silence; then there 
came a metallic clank and a ripping, tear- 
ing sound, and another wild shriek burst 
from Zeke’s lips. 

The white figure stopped running, and 
I heard a very human chuckle. Then it 
turned and came slowly up the hill; it 
was an uncanny object, and as it ap- 
proached me, I drew out my revolver 
and ordered it to halt. 

“Don’t shoot, Mistah, I ain’t no 
ghost!” it cried, and the fluttering 
drapery was thrown aside, disclosing a 
gawky country boy. 

What do you mean by frightening peo- 
ple in this way?” I asked, indignantly. 

“He! he! he! Wa’n’t frightenin’ peo- 
ple—was jest scarin’ niggahs,” the boy 
replied. “Say, Mistuh, did yuh evah see 
uh niggar tote the mail like that’n did? I 
jest couldn’t run fuh laughin’, but I got 
his coat-tail jest the same, look uh heah.” 
and he held up for my inspection a pair 
of the long-fingered steel tongs used in 
retail stores for handling nails, in whose 
grasp was held a torn and shredded piece 
of cloth. 

“But you spoiled my possum hunt, 
you young rascal,” I said with assumed 
severity, though I was inwardly laugh- 
ing. 

“Possum hunt!” exclaimed the boy; 
“wa'n't nothin’ but uh ol’ red fox. He’s 
got uh den over thar in the graveyard. 
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“Sides, wa’n’t it wuth uh dozen possums 
tuh see that niggah burnin’ th’ wind?” 

I was not averse to accepting his view 
of the situation, and in high good humor, 
he escorted me back to town. 

Zeke was waiting in front of the hotel 
when I left it the next morning. 

“Mawnin’, suh,” he greeted me sheep- 
ishly. “You didn’t come tuh no hahm 
las’ night, I see, suh.” 


“No,” I replied, “and neither would 
you, had you not been so foolish as to 
run. Your “ha’nt” was nothing but a boy 
in a white sheet.” 

“Naw, suh! Can’t make me b'lieve 
dat,”’ Zeke exclaimed, his eyes dilating, 
as he recalled the horrors of the night. 
“Jes look at dis heah coat uh mine. ’Fo’ 
de Lawd, Mistuh, ’t wa’n’t no human 
fingers what clawed dem places.” 
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FAY OF THE ANGLE 


When the springtime forces muster, with their 
warming, show’ry bluster, 
Violets and clustered blue-bells from their 
beds beneath the trees, 
Comes a sprightly little fairy, gentle, wise and 
ever wary, 
Comes from far-famed Isle of Avalon, softly, 
swiftly with the breeze. 


Very few receive the touches of his wand, for 
only such as 
Pay complete allegiance freely, cares he 
ever to caress; 
Giving favors with a chary hand, this potent, 
unique fairy 
Governs all his willing subjects with a par- 
tial tenderness 





I have met the royal fellow when the evening 
sunlight mellow, 
Floats in horizontal streamers out across 
the budding wood, 
And in summer’s humid phases, fairest days 
of autumn hazes 


We have met and strolled, communing in 


contented, happy mood. 


He is such a gentle creature and so brotherly 
a teacher 
That he wins with love completely all who 
listen to his lore— 
As revealed in faultless measures of the haunts 
of finny treasures, 
Of the woods and streams and meadows, 


He has taught me many seasons how to see 
the hidden reasons, 
Why at times the trout and grayling at the 
lure refuse to spring; 
How within the lake and river there are laws 
that govern ever, 
And has shown me where the throne is of 


azure lakes and pebbly shores. Micropterus the king. 
Purling springs ‘neath cooling mountains, 
ever sparkling, are his fountains; 
His the fragrant, mossy bowers where the 
weary angler lies; 
And in plain or wildwood tangle with this 
spirit of the angle 
We may never doubt existence of an earthly 
paradise. 


Dr. B. F. Witson 
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O sportsmen, it is 
well known that 
game laws relat- 
ing to the inter- 
esting Adiron- 
dack region are of 
comparatively 
recent date. Up 
to 1860, at least, 
and I _ believe 
many years later, 

it was neither unlawful nor uncommon 
for amateur and other hunters to “float 
for deer,” that is, seek them on dark sum- 
mer nights in boats, with “jack lights” 
and guns, where their feeding haunts 
were along river and lake shores. It is 
charitable to suppose that the majority of 
those whothus pursued game did not once 
think of the proceeding as unsportsman- 
like, and that later desistance from it is 
due as much to better education and pub- 
lic opinion as to game laws and game 
officials. [I am willing to think this pri- 
marily of others, knowing it to be the 
case with myself. 

But in the old days, when I was voung, 
and had not dreamed of “floating” as 
akin to murder, a period of convalescence 
covered by a leave of absence from the 
army, and a consequent temporary sus- 
pension of efforts to kill “rebels,” as our 
brothers of the South were sometimes 
called, enabled me to enjoy an outing 
upon Raquette River, with a deer or two 
as an ultimate object, to be secured ac- 
cording to the then prevailing summer 
method. In my former measured narra- 
tive entitled “Adirondacks,” I detailed 
an actual occurrence of deer hunting 
with dogs. Perhaps a more prosy de- 
scription of “floating” may have at least 
the interest of history to those who have 
never sinned in that particular way. 

About forty years ago deer and other 
game was more plentiful than now in the 
Adirondacks. A hunting trip then was 
pretty sure of success, even for amateurs 
(128) 





FLOATING FOR DEER 


Almont Barnes 


such as Guy C. Noble and myself. | 
liad best say greenhorns at once, for 
neither of us had ever shot a deer. There 
was fun enough on our novel trip by a 
one-horse wagon, from Potsdam through 
Colton, uptothe Big Bog. Wedid not take 
much provision, solid or fluid, as we were 
moderate in our wants, and intended to 
take some of our meals at Perry’s, near 
the Bog. We added to our stores a few 
grouse on the way through the splendid 
woodlands, and enjoyed every sight, 
sound and odor. 

Perry's, in the old days, was a small 
log- house, backed by a few acres of 
“clearing,” fenced in by rails of red 
cherry—a kind of millionaire enclosure 
it would be thought in these days. With 
the river not faraway in front, and a lonely 
pond or small lake not much farther off 
in the rear, Perry and his wife and cluld 
led a lonely existence, except for the oc- 
casional appearance of hunters, or of 
lumbermen in the winter and log drivers 
in the spring. A cow, as silent as the 
family, and a more social dog, with a few 
hens, completed the Perry census. I 
have since learned that living with na- 
ture, and especially in her forests and on 
the sea, tends to make man reticent and 
thoughtful. 

We cultivated our appetite for wild- 
ness by camping out, half way between 
Perry's and the river, in an open camp 
already partly made by _ predecessors, 
which we finished by covering newly 
with hemlock boughs and making a bed 
of hemlock twigs. In front of the open 
side of our camp we prepared for a fire, 
and with our blankets properly placed, 
and arms and ammunition stowed within 
we Were prepared to spend restful or lazy 
days, and to issue out upon river or lake 
at night in pursuit of the main object. 

And here appeared the most striking 
and indubitable proof of our double 
greenhornedness. It was so easy and 
palpable that after one silent mutual grin 
we refrained from looking each other in 
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the face. It requires darkness as well as 
a light to successfully entice a deer to 
stand and be shot down at night; and 
dark nights, at least in the Adirondacks, 
depend usuaily upon that perfectly 
natural and observable recurrent phe- 
nomenon designated as “the dark of the 
moon,” and occasionally upon the less 
calculable one of a rainy and hence 
cloudy night. But whatever was our 
condition after the discovery, it was clear 
enough that the moon was about full. 
Hence, after all our coming together 
from afar, our preparation and journey, 
our cosy camp under the benediction of 
the noble forest, we two chums of old 
school days had not a grain of assurance 
that we had not completely exemplified 
‘a fool’s errand.” 

But, after all, “a fool for luck!” The 
second day it rained so hard that it 
washed us out of camp and into Perry’s. 
And better still, the night was showery 
and dark until midnight. This brought 
Perry to the front, with his rude canoe 
and jack, and about nine o’clock, accom- 
panied by the writer he proceeded to the 
river, fixed the iron jack upright in the 
bow, filled it with pitch pine, set it blaz- 
ing, and together in the boat, Perry with 
the paddle, the hunters sped _ silently 
across and up the dark river. 

The writer, of course, sat in the bow, 
just back of the jack, the light from 
which shone steadily ahead and left all 
below and behind it in seemingly pro- 
found darkness. The stillness was in- 
tense, only a gentle ripple at the bow of 
the canoe being occasionally audible. 
The paddle never left the water, but 
moved forward edgewise, instead of with 
a lift. Occasionally the light showed 
water-grass or lilies near or along the 
shore, when the boat was gently swerved 
out again, and still up the stream. Perry 
whispered, “Nothing out to-night!” and 
was about to turn back, when a gentle 
sound of disturbed water came to our 
ears, the bow was turned more directly 
shoreward, and the light shone brilliantly 
upon a doe standing leg deep in the 
stream, with the bushy shore for a back- 
ground, her wonderfully luminous liquid 
eyes, large and round, looking admiring- 
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ly and questioningly up to our light, her 
ears held also questioningly forward. 
Grace, noble, natural, and thereby wild, 
framed about in blackness and over- 
whelmed in light, stood stirless and silent 
before us—before me this first time, and 
absorbed my soul through my eyes. Not 
more enchanted was the central figure of 
that perfect picture than I. Each won- 
dered at an illumination—of how differ- 
ent origin! She gazed upon a rude con- 
trivance of man, soon made and soon 
dissolved; I upon a perfection produced 
by untold ages, and outside all possible 
meddling of the human race. O, won- 
derful, breathing, heart-warm statue! 
Glorious eyes! 

What is murder, anyway? How did it 
originate? Yes, I know all about the 
Cain matter—that anybody knows. 

It is not mere killing, for that would 
spoil the noble pastime of war. But it 
takes a jury of twelve of one’s peerless 
peers each time to determine what it is, 
and usually several judgments on appeal. 
Let us waive that. No doubt the origin 
properly belongs to civilization, to the 
stage of knowing better and being able 
to do better. But this reflects on legal 
executions, and most upon the most re- 
fined methods. Let us waive that also. 

Perry whispered, before the impulse 
upon the canoe carried it quite to the 
deer, and very decidedly, too, “Shoot!” 

There was a simultaneous flash and 
roar through the darkness and the 
silence of the night—the flash like the 
wink of a demoniac eye, and the roar 
answered and repeated from the growl- 
ing, dark-browed hills,and then the shud- 
dering silence surged back to place. In 
that awful irrevocable instant, so lurid 
and vocal, something beautiful and in- 
nocent had disappeared through the 
chasm men have named death. 

Now I went up to the Bog to shoot a 
deer. That was my intention. But when 
I saw one within point blank range, with 
a gun in my hands, [| forgot it all in ad- 
miration, and had not Perry put in his lip 
the deer would have gone away un- 
harmed—and I, of course, would have 
been derided with “buck fever,’ and 
“ereeny,” and such current terms. I 
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try to think that Perry was the one to 
blame, feeling that some one was; but I 
am uneasy about it this nearly forty 
years, as though it was not Perry, after 
all; and the Lord of the Bucks has not 
quite forgiven me—nor have I. 

ut at the time there was a sense of 
success which partly crowded out the 
feeling of regret at the destruction of so 
beautiful an animal, and in such a man- 
ner, by a kind of betrayal not to be ap- 
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proved. We secured our game and 
started back for the landing place, not 
expecting another shot that night. But 
opposite the landing and near the shore 
we were leaving is a small island, and as 
we neared it a deer whistled. The light 
Was at once turned that way, and a young 
buck was dimly discernible, stepping 
about uneasily. I quickly brought the 
rifle to my shoulder, and, fearing to miss 
the chance, I fired. The deer fell, but 
arose at once, and fled to the shore. We 
followed, and found where, not far in- 
land, he had fallen again, but he escaped 
our brief pursuit on shore, and the heavy 
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rain later made pursuit with a dog the 
next day wholly vain. This shot, in 
which the deer had a better chance, has 
never troubled me like the first one. 
The next night being also dark, I 
essayed the role of guide to my friend 
Noble, on the little lake in a birch-bark 
canoe. He was armed with a shot-gun, 
while for precaution I had my rifle beside 
me. I paddled him nearly on to a fine 
buek, but the “buck fever” held him fast, 





“SnHoot!” 


and the deer escaped, as his conscience 
also probably did. I repeated as em- 
phatically the single word that Perry 
whispered to me, “Shoot!” and thus as- 
sumed ail the guilt I might attribute to 
another. What aggravated me most in 
this case was Noble’s persistent and ap- 
parently candid declaration that he did 
not see any deer. Yet nothing could 
have been more visible. Long afterward 
he owned up, and declared he had never 
seen such a splendid sight as the deer’s 
eves. I, for one, do not doubt it. 

‘Unfortunately a party of only two, 
males, even the best of friends, cannot 
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keep up the interest of a picnic to the de- 
sirable point for many days, especially in 
rainy weather and with no auxiliary 
diversions. It is not a honeymoon 
Having apparently appeased our thirst 
for slaughter, slept under literal roof- 
trees, got soaked and mosquito. bitten 
and woefully festered by gnats; having 
also exhausted our store of reminiscences 
and canvassed our youthful hopes; we 
cheerfully took our way back to conflicts 
of law and arms, severally, and had as 


much delight, in inverse order, in coming 


out of the great wilderness as in going in. 
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Canis Minor and Asinus we named each 
other affectionately in the old school 
days. The former, pursuing the not 
usually hazardous profession of law with 
success and honor, was stricken down at 
the close of an important argunient. The 
latter, after three years of such exposure 
as came to the old Fifth Corps, pens this 
reminiscence of the last camping out of 
the two steadfast friends. 

And away back in the years he sees 
through the night on the river the soft, 
strange luminousness of the eves of an 
enchanted deer. 
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SPORT ROYAL IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


M. H. Whaley 


Hk. long, semicircular line of saddle 
horses and light but strong driving 
rigs carrying some forty persons, 

moves at a moderate pace across the roll- 
ing prairie. There are few home-reared 
horses, and but three or four thorough- 
breds in the line, the small native ponies 
predominating, as the mark of the ranch- 
man’s branding-iron on shoulder and 
rump bear plain evidence. Near the cen- 
tre is a light spring-wagon, the bottom 
of which is covered with a generous layer 
of straw. A large jug, a quart basin, a 
sponge and five hounds of various de- 
scriptions, together with the driver and 
keeper of the hounds, complete the 
equipment of the party, for they are off 
for a wolf hunt with hounds—firearms 
are prohibited—and the speed and en- 
curance of the hounds alone must decide 
the chase. 

The men are jolly and expectant, 
though not much excited, for in a drive 
across a level country with the wind 
whistling and the dust blowing in clouds 
there is little to excite. 

The plans are that some of the most 
foolish and reckless will follow the 
hounds, but most of them will drive to 
some eminence and from there watch the 
run when it shall have started, and as the 
course is sure to not be straight ahead, 
they hope by a carefully planned “cut 
off” to be near at the finish, otherwise 
these cool-heads claim they would have 
remained at home. 

Jack is acting queerly. Jack is a 
powerful long-haired hound whose 
breeding is bulldog, grey and_ blood- 
hound. His quivering nose is leveled 
front and slightly to the right, and our 
eyes instinctively glance in that direction. 
A quick velp from Ben, a strong, well- 
bred greyhound, our ears 
simultaneously with the breaking from 
cover of a large ash-colored animal—the 
wolf. Ben, unable to control himself, is 
over the side of the wagon regardless for 
the moment of detaining rope, but the 
ery which he was evidently preparing to 
utter when his feet should touch ground, 
and a lead on his fellows be assured, is 
prematurely uttered and ends in a howl 
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comes to 


of pain as the rope draws taut while 
sen is in mid air. He is on his feet and 
pulling—a knife flashes and he is free. 
Jack and Zulus, his mate, quickly follow. 
Nannie, a small greyhound, is yet held 
in leash with Fred, a dog large of build 
and the hero of many courses. For these 
two it is to be a trial of speed. The 
keeper is now out with them and how 
they pull! The fellow is fairly dragged 
along the ground. He braces, 
them, speaks a word to quiet their im- 
patience and slips the knot. s though 
the leashings were some mighty spring, 
Whose pent up energy had been suddenly 
released, they are seemingly shot forth 
across the prairie. 

A roar from many throats. a struggle 
to quiet the frenzied horses, iaen excite- 
ment the drivers—all plans, all 
caution is thrown aside—whips are in 
hand. They whistle and crack and snap. 
Yes, and find lodgement even on the 
tender bodies of the most cherished 
horse, while under the steady sh-swish- 
snap! sh-swish snap! of the broncho 
drivers, the small native ponies spring 
madly into the race. Some veer to the 
right, some to the left, over stones and 
furrows. They dash down a draw, and 
again mount a hill to locate the course. 
Some simply drop reins and ply whip or 
quirt, but the pace is the same through- 
out, a madly rushing, swearing, velling 
mob, thoughtless as to the outcome of 
their recklessness. 

Fred and Nannie are doing their best ; 
they are behind the other hounds, but 
are gaining rapidly. Nannie is ahead 
lier delicate muzzle straight out and low ; 
tail straight behind, her running height 
but little more than the thickness of her 
body, and as thus she hugs the ground 
and skims along she looks much like a 
vellow serpent, the undulations of her 
little body corresponding with the coil 
and uncoil as she gathers and springs. 

She passes Jack and Zulus, overhauls 
ben, the first to start, forges ahead, 
leaves him behind, and is now in the lead. 
The race has covered a mile. The wolf 
is just disappearing over a hill of the 
prairie, with Nannie but a few rods be- 
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hind. She disappears and the rest follow 
with Jack and Zulus last, these two run- 
ning with strong, tireless swing, their 
noses often to the ground, for they alone 
of the pack hunt by scent. They top the 
hill, the ponies are lashed up the slope, 
and the first glance shows Nannie as she 
makes a feint on the wolf's tlank, but she 
is young and inexperienced. Finally she 
gathers courage, and lays hold—there is 
a whirl, a snap, a yelp and Nannie’s 
courage is a thing of the past. She has 
delayed the wolf, however, and her rac- 
ing mate is close behind, and he under- 
stands the work that must be done. He 
gains slowly on the wolf, they race side 
by side—now Fred is slightly in advance 

-a leap and he fastens the wolf by the 
neck just back of the jaw. They roll over 
and over together in the cloud of dust, 
howling and yelping. Fred breaks away 
and dodges quickly to one side. Ben now 
comes up and takes the lead with like 
manceuvres and like result. He grabs 
for the neck and the wolf cannot reach 
him; they roll together and break while 
Nannie, in wild excitement, races round 
and round, dashing in to nip the wolf 
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whenever he is tumbled. This greatly 
retards the wolf and Jack and Zulus are 
rapidly gaining, and as they sight their 
prey their deep throated baying adds 
terror to the wolf in his running fight. 
The pack close in with a rush. The wolf 
faces about and fights viciously for a 
moment, then dismayed by so much 
boldness and determination, he breaks 
away only to find himself surrounded. 
In vain effort to clear the pack he jumps 
high in the air. There is a rush and five 
eager muzzles await his descent. Jack 
rises to meet him, and has him by the 
throat. The rest close in, and the noisy 
crowd one by one as they come up 
gather about the torn carcass and discuss 
the points of the race. 

Nannie is petted and praised, and even 
surly Jack’s bloody jaws seem to smile in 
triumph. They are unanimous in decid- 
ing the day has been well spent. 

The jug and basin are now produced, 
the hounds are allowed to drink, their 
eves and nostrils are sponged, and they 
are then carried like children to their 
straw-filled wagon, and the whole crowd 
moves gaily homeward. 
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LION HUNTING IN SOMALI-LAND 


Art S. Jennings 


HE brown, rugged rocks, nearly de- 
void of vegetation and heated by 
centuries of tropical sunshine, 

breathed forth their concentrated heat 
upon man and beast. Between the bar- 
ren foothills stretches of white sand 
blazed and shimmered, while occasional 
eddies of furnace-heated air swept down 
from above and raised spectral dust 
spouts, which raced along the desert until 
lost in the blue haze above the irregular 
line of horizon. Over all the remorseless 
sun glittered and burned. 

“Son of my honored father!” cried my 
Somal guide, who always swore by him- 
self in extreme cases to replenish his 
stock of egotism, I thought, that being 
the fount from which his courage and 
endurance really flowed—"“this is most 
bad, Sahib Jennig. Will we ever reach 
the ban country alive?” 

“Yes, never fear,’ I assured him, al- 
though my own stock of hope had 
suffered a severe drain; “see! as I live 
there are the Ka dib el mada! (Breasts 
of a woman). Before to-morrow’s sun 
we will have reached the Ura, where we 
will find pure water and game in plenty.” 

“Allah il Allah!” breathed the guide, 
while our handful of followers each 
added a prayer to the Deliverer at the 
welcome sight. Two slender peaks 
reared their heads above the rugged foot- 
hills to the east, informing us, as they 
had so many weary travelers in the past, 
that the desert was almost at an end 
Then followed a cracking of kedda whips, 
as the donkeys were urged forward 
again, while man and beast moved pain- 
fully over the rough ground. 

The expedition into the Karema coun- 
try had proven a dismal failure. In fact, 
not only had we failed to find the deposits 
of auriferous gold which the manager of 
the DeBeers Company believed were 
there, but we had lost more than half our 
men from “shagga” fever, while all our 
camels had succumbed to the bites of the 
deadly tsetse, which swarm in the low- 
lands of western Somali-land. 


finish to our misfortunes our guide had 
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lost his bearings and we were compelled 
to find our way to the coast as best we 
could. It was with feelings of heartfelt 
joy, therefore, that we beheld the twin 
peaks which assured us that we were 
well nigh out of the desert, and but a 
day’s journey from the Ura River, which 
marks the eastern border of the semi- 
desert which extends from eastern Con- 
go to the western borders of Zanzibar 
and Somali-land. Our stock of rice and 
gee were well nigh exhausted, while we 
had not tasted water for forty-eight 
hours. The donkeys were on the verge 
of collapse, and the men but little better 
off. 

Towards the middle of the afternoon 
the wind changed and a joyous chorus of 
brays informed us that the jaded and 
parched animals had caught scent of the 


fresh water and green grass awaiting 
them, some twenty miles distant. By 


sunset we were in sight of the narrow, 
winding stream, and after two hours of 
night marching reached the waters’ edge, 
where man and beast drank their fill. 
Although the Ura is at best a shallow 
stream and fordable at almost any point, 
from its source in the Golis mountains to 
where it empties into Lake Tangekka, 
we concluded to await until daybreak 
before crossing. 

On the following morning we forded 
the river, and finding that a native village 
was located several miles down stream, 
decided to visit same, in hopes of replen- 
ishing our stock of and rve flour, 
these being staple articles of diet among 
the Somalis and grown by all the no- 
madic tribes. 

The village proved to be the home of a 
tribe of Geweeis, who are a kind of cross 
between the full-blood Somal and the 
Bwaras, or outcast tribes of western Zan- 
zibar. After the usual formality of being 
escorted to an interview with the chief or 
“king,” during which I was expe ected t’ 
make presents of cloth and cheap } 
to his highness and each membx 
royal household (some sixty in nv 
we were furnished a supply of poun 
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rye grains and gee, and informed that we 
could make ourselves at home until we 
saw fit to depart. As both animals and 
men were badly in need of rest, | con- 
cluded to remain over for a day or two, 
before proceeding to the coast. 

During the evening the king sent a 
messenger to inform me that he had de- 
termined to take advantage of my pres- 
ence by organizing a hunt after a much 
wanted lion, on the following day, pro- 
viding I was willing to accompany the 
expedition. It seemed that for some 
months past the village had been har- 
assed by a man-eating lion, which was 
supposed to make its home in a small 
forest of brush jungle and mimosa trees, 
some five miles distant. 

For once in my life I did not feel in the 
mood for hunting, even though the game 
was to be the king of beasts, but I sent 
word that if his majesty would wait until 
the following day, we would be able to 
accommodate him. “His majesty” ap- 
peared very willing to defer the hunt, 
and so I spent the most of the next day 
sleeping, in my tent. On the following 
morning | was awakened at sunrise by 
one of my men, and found that King 
Mengwe had everything in readiness for 
the hunt. Some fifty or more natives 
were grouped about our camp, armed 
with a miscellaneous assortment of 
spears, hunting axes, clubs, and a few 
rusty Arab carbines. Each led a wiry 
little pony and carried a shield made of 
buffalo hide. 

The king was mounted on a pony 
somewhat larger than the others, and 
although he was decked out in most fan- 
tastic garb, the fact that he carried no 
weapons indicated that he did not an- 
ticipate taking a very active part in the 
day's hunt. After a hasty breakfast we 
set off immediately for the locality the 
lion was supposed to inhabit, the king 
bringing up in the rear and insisting, 
much to my disgust, that I ride by his 
side. 

We had not proceeded far when sud- 
denly a large oryx sprang out of the 
brush and darted away for the open 
country. All thoughts of the lion were 


immediately thrown to the winds by the 
away 


Geweeis, and the whole troup 


AND 





STREAM 


dashed after the oryx, with turbans flying 
and sashes streaming, whooping and 
yelling. For the first mile or so it was 
an even race, with no odds on either side. 
Finally the great deer apparently began 
to weaken, and at the end of a six or 
eight mile run the party stopped short 
and dismounted, evidently having 
brought the oryx down with their spears. 

It was a full hour before we had once 
again resumed our journey, and I was 
feeling very much out of patience at the 
delay. Soon we reached the edge of the 
jungle, when I insisted on taking the 
lead, not wanting the hunt spoiled by the 
harum scarum Geweeis. 

For several hours we searched for 
some trace of the lion, without success. 
I was beginning to think the affair would 
result in a fiasco when one of my men 
struck a spoor, which had apparently 
heen made the night before. We fol- 
lowed this for several miles among the 
trees, but never a sign of game did we 
see. At last we emerged into an open 
glade, covered with a heavy growth of 
We were passing through this in 
a listless manner when suddenly a native 
pointed with his spear and uttered the 
mystic word, “lion!” In an instant the 
aspect of the party changed. With wild 
yells the Geweeis started in the direction 
indicated, where I could distinguish the 
gaunt form of a lion, making off through 
the high grass, towards a thicket of wait- 
a-bit thorns. Away we dashed through 
thorn thickets, over bogs and fallen trees, 
until the game at last turned about and 
crouched in a clump of long grass, where 
for a moment I lost sight of it altogether. 
1 was on the point of riding over the very 
spot where the lion lay crouching when 
the natives raised frantic cries for me to 
halt. 

“Ka dig! ka dig!’ shouted the Somal 
guide, and in a second I had brought my 
pony on his haunches, while the lion gave 
a snarling roar and making a wonderful 
bound landed in front of my horse, not 
five yards distant. There he crouched, 
lashing his tail and moving his head 
trom side to side, as though about to 


grass. 


spring. 
I was fully aware that an attempt to 
turn about would be disastrous, and 
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138 FIELD 
bringing my rifle to my shoulder I took 
a careful aim between his eyes and fired, 
swerving the horse to one side directly 
afterwards. 

Never, I think, have I fired a more 
effective shot. At the crack of my gun 
the lion settled down, dropping his head 
and looking, for all the world, as if he 
had suddenly fallen asleep. I quickly 
planted another bail near the first, and 


AND STREAM 


when he did not move, I realized that the 
game was ended, and dismounted. One 
of the Somals threw a large rock at his 
head, to make sure he was done for, after 
which all hands rushed forward and be- 
gan to execute an impromptu war dance 
about the inanimate form. Upon ex- 
amination, I found that my first shot had 
pierced the brain, passing through nearly 
the exact centre of that organ. , 


Pe 2 


SENTIMENTS OF UNCLE BEN 


I's hunted Kentucky obah, 
\lmos’ from en’ to en’; 

An’ wiv my ole gun Betsy 
Happy hours I use’ to spen’, 

A roamin’ ’way off in da timbah, 


Undah da sky so blue, 


Sometimes wiv my dog and my ole gun Bess, 


Sometimes wiv my fish rod, too. 
Hab I hunted fo’ da market? 
No, sah, I ain’ dat kind; 
My only aim was for pleasuah an’ sport, 
Away from dis ole worl’s grind, 
And w’en I was out dah ah huntin’, 
If a quail flewed up on a lim’, 
I'd not shoot da lil’ chap sittin’, 
I'd shoo him off agin. 


An’ w’en Betsy spoke, if he dodged her, 
He was welcome to go his way, 

An’ I'd think to mahse’f, “speckle feathas, 

*We'll meet you again some day.” 

Yes, ole Bess jes’ sets dah in da cohnah, 
Been settin’ dah many ah day, 

Hain’t moved since da las’ time I used her, 
\n’ iled her an’ set her away. 


I know dat she hain’t zackly stylish, 
An’, trim 


Yet she made more ’an one grey squirrel sorry 


as you say, fancy an’ 


Fer caperin’ out on ah lim’, 
But my ole huntin’ days now am obah, 
An’ ole Betsy’s work am done, 
Lawd, allus 


1 
got a 


But da game, thank da 
squar’ deal 
From ole Uncle Ben an’ his gun. 


—C. E. NICKLAS 
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‘ IN THE COUNCIL LODGE 


Those who meet here are on neutral ground and speak a common languagt 


The — of young men differ even more widely than 
Boys Grown those of the boys and are alike more easily read. There are 
Older many, many types, good and otherwise, and the youth of from 
eighteen to twenty-two years of age is far more transparent 
than man or boy. We find that same bare-legged, ragged little fisherman, whom 
we knew in earlier years, still going a-fishing, though in a more civilized garb, and 
“toting” a more respectable outfit. In him we find the “dude fisherman,” for his 
social relations will not permit of his being otherwise. He is as yet unmarried and 
as a consequence is at the dressy age, which he will, no doubt, gradually out-grow 
as the years glide away and find him a satisfied and settled down benedict. The 
youngster whom we taught to manipulate the little twenty-two caliber rifle with 
safety, and who straightway proceeded to beat us at our own game, is now in the 
very midst of a tireless pursuit of sports afield, and hails his every holiday with ill 
concealed exuberance. His inexhaustable and overflowing store of vitality takes 
him far afield in quest of the sport he loves, and we find in him a tireless hunting 
comrade who is always interested, always hopeful and eager to be up and doing. 
Frequently we find the young fellow to be an enthusiastic dog owner, and ever 
ready and willing to expound the good qualities of his favorites. The dog in his 
hands is sure to receive more than ordinary attention and should it develop into 
an exceptional worker the extent of the young master’s pride is beyond compass. 
This dog man is the fellow who drinks in greedily the casual words of advice im- 
parted by the graybeards, never failing to “cache” a new wrinkle when the op- 
portunity affords, and studiously working out the rights and wrongs, and the 
good and bad sides of dogdom. The young sportsman is unquestionably the most 
enthusiastic of all and it is not unfrequent that he overdoes the thing by branch- 
ing out into too many lines, being thus unable to devote himself sufficiently to any 
one of them. But this is quickly outgrown, and the young fellow soon finds his 
true love and stays by it. Then, there is a whole host of other young men; fine 
fellows, a great many of them, but not sportsmen, and accordingly, from a sports- 
man’s standpoint, of small consequence in the world. And again there are others 
—those boys grown older, in whom, a few years earlier, we had known the home- 
staying, quarrelsome, wrangling, ill mannered and noisy boy about the streets. 
That was the boy who talked so much and so loud, and who, though of respectable 
parents, seemed to have no sense of honor or true sportsmanship about him. In 
him, now, we have the corner loafer and the blasé young man about town. You 
have noticed, no doubt, on some cold October evening, a crowd of these young 
fellows who “quacked” derisively at an acquaintance who passed up the street 
attired in a shooting suit and carrying a gun and a few ducks. You drew your 
own conclusions and being a sportsman yourself could readily appreciate the dis- 
dain with which the shooter treated them. "*T'would be folly to be philanthropic- 
ally inclined toward this last class of young men, yet we would that it were pos- 
sible to disentangle the inextricable mass of knownothingness in which they exist, 
and to make sportsmen of them all. 
(139) 
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The rapidly growing popularity of trap-shooting as a sport 
The Popularity of is so very much in evidence on all sides that we feel called upon 
Trap Shooting. to draw attention to it. Although those not directly interested 
in this fascinating sport know very little of the magnitude it 
has attained during the last few years, it nevertheless continues to gain new re- 
cruits in surprising numbers and though a majority of the more important tour- 
naments are reported in the weekly shooting papers, there are hundreds, yea, 
thousands, of little hamlets throughout the West, boasting of not more than a 
post-office, a tavern and a few corn-cribs, where the interest in trap-shooting runs 
high. These little shoots, though of no importance to national shooting circles, 
are just as hotly contested, furnish just as much enjoyment to the contestants and 
spectators, and often bring out as good races as the big tournaments. Many of 
the more liberal minded gun clubs are, this year, sending a delegate to the coming 
Grand American Handicap, to be held at Inter-state Park, at Queens, L. I., begin- 
ning April the first. To select such a delegate the club holds a shoot, or a series 
of them, preferably, to decide who is entitled to the distinction ; the shooter coming 
out “high average,” being sent at the expense of the others. This is a sport, how- 
ever, Which furnishes more fun for the contestants than for the spectators, and for 
this reason the tournaments do not draw crowds nor charge admission, as almost 
every other contest of skill does. The trap-skooter looks forward to the regular 
Saturday afternoon shoot with keen expectation, and when he is at last on the 
grounds, and to the score, with gun in hand, prepared to give battle to his com- 
panions, he is supremely happy. He cares not for the applause or groans of the on- 
lookers, but is intent only on smashing every target that is thrown for him. It is 
a test of skill, full of life and action, and the busy shooter finds his little half-holi- 
day fading away all too quickly, and when at last he puts his gun into its case and 
wends his way homeward through the deepening twilight, he wishes that he 
could come again on the morrow. Then, at the big monthly shoots and at the still 
larger annual affair, the fun is unlimited, and at night, after an exciting day at the 
traps, our shooting friend frequently awakens himself from his slumbers by 
sleepily commanding an imaginary trap puller to “pull.” These same trap- 
shooters are a liberal, wholesouled class of fellows and generous to a fault, and the 
many friendships which spring up in earlier years remain staunch and true until 
at last, one of the fine fellows is gathered home to his reward and his little world of 
acquaintances is robbed of the light that his sunny nature imparts. Such only is 
the common fate of all, but there is more of true friendship and honest good 
fellowship among trap-shooters, than among many, many other classes of men, 
sportsmen and otherwise. Those periodical meetings at the traps, those various 
journeys to compete in tournaments given by neighboring gun clubs and those 
trips afield after animated specimens of “speckled” flvers are the mediums which 
cement the ties of fellowship and aid to cast the trap-shooter’s walks in pleasant 
places. Then, too, this practice at the traps is incidentally good for the cause of 
sportsmanship, as when the hunter goes afield, should he be a trap-shooter, he will 
easily meet with success, his kills will all be neat and clean, and he will set a fine 
example of true sportsmanship for any accompany ing younger shooter who may 
overlook the common laws of sportsmanship in his frantic desire to kill something 
to take home as evidence of his prowess. 


The time is at hand when every influential citizen in the 


National country should unite in urging that Congress shall take im- 
Parks mediate action to establish at least two great national parks. the 


one in northern Minnesota, and the other in that beautiful 
mountain country where North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, South Carolina 
and Georgia approach each other. From east to west the forests of the United 
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States have fallen under the axe, wielded with ruthless disregard to the ensuing 
devastation it has wrought. Through this indiscriminate waste the wants of the 
people, in the way of building material, have been the worse supplied than would 
have been the case had we enforced a law of forestry, as other nations do, and 
incidentally derive a revenue which scientific tree culture has made perpetual. 
The history of the Ohio and scores of other American rivers whose timber covered 
headwaters have been sacrificed to the inexorable greed of the lumberman, points 
out to us all the need of calling a halt to the destruction. Should things continue 
as they are, ten years‘ time will see many of our important watercourses denuded 
of the life-giving timber at their several sources, and, in fact, unless Congress does 
decide in favor of the proposed Minnesota National Park, it will be but a question 
of time until the whole great Mississippi Valley shall suffer from the destruction 
of the remaining Minnesota forests, for in their soil lies the great natural sponge 
which absorbs and regulates the outflow of the water sources of the “Father of 
Waters.” In unnumbered districts, the lumber man and the fire, which always 
follows in his destroying footsteps, have left an arid and unproductive wilderness 
behind, and this we can expect to see duplicated in Minnesota and in the North 
Carolina mountain country if the lumberman is allowed to continue unrestrained 
at his work of devastation. Leading citizens of North Carolina and other adjoin- 
ing States have recently formed themselves into the Appalachian National Park 
Association, with the object in view of petitioning Congress to buy up the great 
tract of forest there and convert it into a great national mountain park. This wild 
region is still a natural and unbroken wilderness, except as the lumbermen invade 
its quiet. But already traffic in forest land is on and the railroads of the vicinity 
are loaded with lumber for the market. This great tract of forest, at least five 
hundred thousand acres, is said to be purchasable at hardly more than nominal 
figures, and the general government ought to step in before it is too late and take 
possession of the whole region. The Yellowstone Park, which is so far away from 
our great eastern cities, might here be easily duplicated, and here a multitude of 
pleasure seekers might find health and recreation at all seasons of the year. In 
Minnesota the conditions are slightly different, as the entire region of about 
eight hundred thousand acres of land and lake lie within the Indian Reservations 
of Leech Lake, Cass Lake and Winnibigoshish, and is owned by the Government. 
Its pine has been untouched, save under the disastrous and infamous enforce- 
ment of the “dead and down” timber act. It is practically the only remaining 
large tract of virgin white pine in this country. In response to a memorial 
presented by the last legislature of the State, Congress voted to withdraw this land 
and its timber from public sale, pending the submission of a proposal to create in 
this area a great national park. However, under the direct inspiration of Minne- 
sota lumbermen, a bill has been introduced in the Senate to rescind that resolu- 
tion and permit the sacrifice of these forests to go on for the benefit and satisfac- 
tion of private greed. There is no seizure or condeyining of land involved in this 
park plan. No specific territory is being asked for, but the thinking lumberman, 
settler and town resident will, if far-seeing enough, ask that the government ex- 
tend its protecting arm over them all. They all know what a terror the scourge 
of fire is to the pine land owner, worse even than the timber thief, who buys one 
“forty,” and going into the woods cuts twenty times his lawful share, and then 
to cover his felonies, burns the tops left in the woods, doing further damage to the 
standing timber unstolen by him. If the forest remains national property, the 
pine will not be removed from public use. It is proposed to make these forests an 
object lesson in practical, scientific forestry. By the building of roads and the cut- 
ting of timber, under suitable regulations, the dangers from fire will be minimized. 
Under proper restrictions, the mature pine may be regularly sold and cut. 
Forestry experts estimate that the forests of this, the Itasca region, will yield a 
continuing revenue of five per cent. upon the investment which the Government 
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may make in the payment of Indian claims upon the land. It is not proposed to 
remove the Indians from the reservations. They remain but a handful, for whom 
room and occupation as guides, lumbermen and park police can be readily found. 
In reality, should that whole great region be soon turned into a national park, 
there are not white men, women, and children and Indians living in that territory 
to-day sufficient to grow the vegetables, cook the meals, wait on the tables, wash 
the clothes, row the boats, drive the teams and guide for the tourists and sportsmen 
who would flock there for eight months out of the year. A government park means 
good roads, improved connecting water-ways, substantial and well-equipped 
hotels, and unlimited camping grounds for those who prefer to live outdoors. 
The Indians can be left contented where they are, unmolested and undisturbed, to 
earn their living by weaving baskets, raising garden truck, picking berries, gather- 
ing wild rice, fishing, and paddling canoes for the visitors. With these improve- 
ments accomplished in that favored lake region, the patronage of the park would 
be beyond our most sanguine expectations. In truth, in giving us these two 
grand, national parks, Congress will be but doing its duty to us all, to our children 
and to their children, and above all it will make still better our own God's country, 
these great and grand United States of ours. 


It is with the most profound regret and sorrow that we 

Death of General here announce to our readers the death of General John 
John McNultaa McNulta, who, during the past few years, has regaled us one 
and all with a delightful series of articles, through the columns 

of FreELD AND STREAM, under the caption of “Fifty Years With a Fly.” General 
McNulta passed away at Washington, D. C., on February 22, where he had gone 
from his home in Chicago to confer with Comptroller of the Currency Charles G. 
Dawes in regard to the affairs of the National Bank of Illinois, for which he was 
receiver. His death came very suddenly and unexpectedly, and was the result 
of an attack of angina pectoris. He died but thirty minutes after he was stricken, 
and there were but three persons present: Judge Lawrence Weldon, an old-time 
comrade and friend, who resided in the hotel; Major McNally, also a resident 
of the hotel, and Dr. Z. T. Sowers. General McNulta was a warm friend of 
President McKinley, and was well known to many Senators, Representatives 
and public men in Washington, and they, with the President, expressed general 
sorrow at hearing of his death. He was born in New York City, November 9, 
1837, and went to Illinois in 1857, locating at Bloomington. During the civil 
war he attained the rank of Colonel of the Ninety-fourth Illinois. He served 
gallantly before Vicksburg, where he was wounded by the bursting of a shell. 
This wound always proved troublesome, and several years ago caused a stroke of 
paralysis, and is attributed by his family as partly responsible for his death. At 
the close of the war, President Lincoln honored the young Colonel with the 
stars of a Brigadier-General as a recompense for his gallant service. In 1868 
he was elected to the State Legislature, and in 1872 he was a member of the 
Forty-third Congress of the United States. He chose the practice of law as his 
life work, but was not only conspicuous as a soldier and a statesman, for he was 
as well, perhaps, the most successful manager of properties, that through mis- 
fortune or mismanagement had gone into receiverships, the West has known. 
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His success was due to the fact that he was an unconventional receiver. He 
never traveled along worn’ ruts simply because they were worn, but regarded 
every trust confided to him as a new problem to be worked out through original 
thought and methods. His favorite scheme was to ascertain what the people 
at large, who were either patrons, or might become patrons, of the enterprise, 
thought. He has been known in railroad receiverships to travel back and forth 
over the line of the road in the guise of an ordinary passenger, keeping his eyes 
open to every defect and his ears to every complaint. When on these excursions, 
he was never satisfied until he had sifted to the last analysis the reasons why the 
road was not succeeding better. He labored mentally over these enterprises 
committed to his care until every cause of failure came clearly to his vision. 
General McNulta’s great love outside the harness was the life of an angler. He 
brought to this, too, the industry and intelligence that made him successful in 
his more serious work. He did not go a-fishing simply to be out in the open air, 
nor to see how many fish he could transfer from the water to his creel; he carried 
with him even in his sports the originality and method of the scientist. His 
writings, entitled “Fifty Years With a Fly,” with which he favored us and a 
world of delighted readers, was a work of love, and we are very glad to announce 
that his article will continue for a time, as he prepared considerable copy for us 
just previous to his going to Washington. General McNulta was a man of 
charming individuality, one who retained friendships from early manhood, and 
his civil and military life was marked by brilliant exploits which gained him many 
lifelong friends. He was never so busy that his quick mind would not revert 
with relief and joy to the story of his adventures in four years of war. Were we 
to publish the many letters we have received from his friends, lamenting his 
decease, they would take up the major part of this issue. General McNulta was 
truly a man among men. Ever generous and kind, always pure-hearted and 
loyal, his friendship was as a beacon light, leading men onward and upward to a 
higher and purer realization of the benefits to be found along the borders of a 
good man’s life line. And in that brilliant and rose-tinted afterglow the world 
can read of the sun’s going down upon a noble and useful life; that of a soldier, 
a statesman, a sportsman, a writer, and a man whose country will long cherish 
his memory. Those who attended his funeral and saw his comrades lay upon 
the casket their simple floral offering, feeling that there lav a man who was larger 
and better than any tribute that could be paid him, will long remember the 
simple ceremony as a fitting last farewell to one who in life had a disposition so 
like unto the few flowers upon his flag-draped bier, modest, unobtrusive, pure 


and sweet. 

















T cannot be denied that within my mem- 
ory as an angler there has been a great 
change in conditions. 

When I was a lad there were no Pullman 
palace cars. From a boy-angler’s standpoint, 
at least, as well as from the standpoint of a 
rough-and-tumble old-fashioned angler, that 
was one of the things to be thankful for. But 





why? it is asked, as first thing to be 
looked after now is sleeping-car accommoda- 
tions. There were no palatial hotels along 
the streams then—no hotels of any _ kind, 
though sometimes a farmhouse No tents 
or sleeping-bags or camp cots or stools 


or cooking outfits, rubber waders or any ot 


1 
l 


the many gimceracks that make up a mod- 
ern camp; which made up a_ long list 
of other things to be thankful for; for then 
you had to go out to have an outing, and by 
doing so get the benefit of it. To the invalid 
it was an heroic, a sort of a kill or cure treat- 
ment, and to the weakly, scrawny boy, the 
class in which I started, it made an athlete of 
him or saved him from eking out a miserable, 
useless life, a constant annoyance to himself 
and a burden to his friends. My firm convic- 
tion is that no matter how weakly or scrawny 
the boy, if he has the courage and the spirit 
with the inclination and the purpose to be 
an angler, that around this strong will and 
purpose, discreetly handled, there will always 
grow a strong body. In other words, that 
it is the mental, the soul condition, that de- 
termines the physical income; that the boy 
possessed of the mastering desire to angle, no 


matter how weak physically, who is given the 
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opportunity to gratify his desire, becomes 
physically strong and comes to manhood with 
great muscular and good intellectual power, 
of course barring occasionally one here or 
there who get killed or drowned; and those 
who are shut off, or deprived of the privileg: 
grow up like a plant that is allowed only a 
modicum of light, physically and intellectually 
weak, and insipid human nonentities. 

I do not mean that every boy that wants to 
fish should be furnished with trout fishing 
I simply mean to let him out and get whatever 
fishing the country he is in furnishes; espe 
cially the boy from the towns and cities, let 
him go for bass, perch, pike, bullheads, suck- 
ers—anything that is edible and will occupy 
his mind and give the outdoor exercise at 
play. 

The palace car, the long trip by sail, the 
palatial hotel with their concomitants now so 
largely increase the expense that it makes 
trout fishing to the great majority of anglers 
prohibitory. The free, wild streams are now 
far away from the great cities; they used to 
be near by. In the near future they will be 
convenient again, and a return to conditions 
similar to those of my boyhood will be re 
stored by restocking and protecting the 
streams 

Now the expenses for a month’s outing on 
one of our far-away trout streams will cost 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
and fifty dollars to the man, and while on the 
stream, with first-class accommodations, 
boats, guides, etc., from seven to ten dollars 


per day, exclusive of outfit, tackle, flies and 




















FIFTY YEARS 
other paraphernalia. In this let us compare 
the past with the present. 

My birthplace and boyhood home was New 
York City. 
be said by most people no more unpromising 


From present conditions it will 


place could be found for boy or man seeking 
recreation in trout fishing or desirous of be- 
coming a high-art angler, unless at very great 
expense. That would be true of the present, 
because, excepting preserved waters, there is 
littl or no good available trout fishing within 
iearly two hundred miles from the great 
metropolis 

In about 1844 and 1845 the only railroad en- 
tering New York City was the New York 
and Harlem. Its city terminal station was 
where Madison Square Garden now is. Its 
northern terminus, it being in course of con- 
struction, was, as near as my memory serves 
me, about forty miles north of Williams 
Bridge, at which point a few years later the 
New York and New Haven Railroad made a 
junction with it and formed a through lin 
to Boston. The great line of travel was by 
water—on sea, lake, river or canal—the canals 
being the important inland routes. 

Every summer there were competing lines 
of steamers on the Hudson between New 
York and Albany and intermediate points and 
long Long Island Sound, with ridiculously 
low rates for round trips. There was then, 
and for several years after, good trout fishing 
in the Catskills and many of the streams com- 

irom the high hills on both sides of the 
river, down to within a few miles of the city, 
and many most prolific trout streams over in 
Sullivan county. 

\lmost every stream on both the north and 
the south shore of Long Island—and there are 
a great number of them—were good trout 
streams. I do not remember one where the 
flow of water was sufficient to support fish 
life where they were not found in great num 
bers and of good size, that is, from a quarter 
of a pound to a pound, and occasionally one 


yf a pound anda half. At the mouth of many 


of these creeks, where they emptied into the 
salt or brackish water, on the incoming tide, 
often large specimens could be taken with a 
fly, the Silver Doctor, Professor and Brown 
Hackle generally being the favorites. 

I remember one of these steamboat lines, 
and in my mind’s eye I can see its flaming bill- 
board on one of the docks, near Fulton 


Ferry. informing the public that this steamer 
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would leave immediately—which meant in an 
hour or two—and take passengers for Glen 
Cove, Oyster Bay, Cold Springs and Hunt 
ington. The great favorite of the different 
captains was Capt. Peck, and best remem 
bered of the steamers—on the Sound the Rob 
ert L. Stevens, and on the Hudson the Swal 


low. Both met with disaster. To the sink 
ing of the first I was an eye-witness, and was 


prevented by the tardiness of part of our party 


1 


from being on the other boat when she 

down, with the loss of many lives 
With my Piscator, again and again, and 

afterwards often alone, I took the Long Island 


Sound line and several times the Hudson 


River line. For man and boy and a small 
boat for the Long Island round trip to any 
or all of the points was one dollar and a half, 
and on some occasions only seventy-five 


cents. When the landing was reached, man 
and boy embarked in the small beat for the 
mouth of the stream selected, and accommo 


nt 


dations were secured at the most convenie¢ 
farm-house, and cost two dollars per week for 
the man, half rate for the boy, and above all 
always a hearty welcome and an invitation to 
come again. 

Three or four days or a week on one stream, 
then catching a smooth sea and a favorable 
wind, with a small leg of mutton sail, in our 
little cockleshell boat. we were off to another, 
generally on the homeward bound route in 
the Sound. He who has never enjoyed the 
hospitality of an old-fashioned Long Island 
farmer’s home has missed one of the most 
pleasant experiences that falls to the lot of an 
angler in a whole lifetime. I have never met 
anything in my experience like it, nor people 
like these people; they seem so good and 
quiet, industrious and thrifty, not grasping 
or covetous. Honesty, kindness and a desire 
to do good seemed to be the main objects of 
their lives, and such queer places, old-fash 
ioned houses, odd-shaped sand hills, springs, 
springs innumerable, found in unexpected 
places, clear, sparkling, limpid cold water, 
ponds without outlets and inlets, reputed then, 
many of them, to be bottomless, which | 
faithfuly believed, but as a rule worthless, as 
there were no trout in many of them. There 
were many mysteries about the streams, the 
topography and the fish that I have never 
been able to solve. It seemed queer that on 
this island the fresh water should come up so 


far above the level of the ocean so 


near by 











and that the water in the streams should be so 
much clearer and colder than the ocean water. 
Another thing that puzzled my youthful mind 
most, and which I do not yet understand, how 
or why they ever came to call one of the 
clearest, choicest and best streams there the 
Cedar Swamp, where there was no swamp. 
Another puzzled me for a long time. It was 
called New Bridge Brook, when there was 
only an old bridge there, but of course later 
I got to realize that the bridge was new when 
they named the brook. Another was called 
Stony Brook, when in fact it was a brook with 
a sandy bottom, and another Wading River, 
where I went over my head; and Mt. Sinai, 
with only a moderate hill visible in the horizon. 

To the points most frequently visited, the 
trips were short and inexpensive, compared 
with the present trips, but deemed an extrava- 
gance at that time, yet quite as enjoyable as 


one of the most expensive and luxuriant of 
the present time. 

The tackle then used, except rod, reel, line 
and hooks, was always home-made. Leaders 
and snells were made of horsehair—one hair 
to the snell—two for a distance, then three, 
and for the upper foot or foot and a half of 
the leader to the connection with the reel 
line, four horse hairs, to make the necessary 
taper. The snells of a single hair on the tail 
fly being from twelve to fifteen inches, the 
dropper from eight to twelve inches long, the 
leader from five to seven feet long, the rod 
always light and whippy, eleven and a half to 
twelve and a half feet long, weighing seven 
to eight ounces; but if the extra length was 
cut off the butt to bring it down to eight and 
a half to nine and a half feet, as generally 
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(Continued. ) 





used now, it would make a rod much like our 





modern five and a half to six ounce rods 
The rods were often home-made, and every 
angler made his own flies from imported pat- 
terns sacredly kept solely for that purpose; 
except in the direst emergency, or in great 
stress under strong temptation to overcome 
the cunning of some particularly sagacious fish. 


To an expert angler no better description of 
the character and qualities of the rod can be 
given than that with a single horsehair the 
heaviest trout, when fairly hooked, were se- 
curely held, albeit let me call attention to the 
fact that there is a vast difference in the qual- 
ity of horsehairs, and nice discrimination with 
considerable trouble was required to get the 
right shade of coloring to harmonize with 
the water, generally light, but not white, some- 


times, however, a jet black. Artificial color 
cofild not be resorted to without injury to the 
hair and making the snell worthless. I am 
sure that any expert will find it an interesting 
experiment to try a single horsehair snell 
twelve to eighteen inches long, a tailer on a 
fly tied on a twelve or fourteen hook at th 


end of a very fine tapered six-foot gut leader 





and a light tapered line and a very whippy 
rod; looping always, making no knots any- 
where to touch the water. Whipping the 
water with a bulky knotted line or leader will 
have about the same effect as throwing in 
pebbles, except that occasionally some stupid 
fish mistakes the knot when lightly cast tor 
a falling insect, and goes for it instead of 
the fly. 

Then, as now, the anglers, young and old, 
were ambitious to visit the far-away streams 


and camp in the primeval forest. 
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A ROCKY EXPERIENCE 


El Comancho 


6% ELL. 1 don’t reckon there’s any 
use buckin’ agin fate, pardner, 
we're in fer it, an’ it’s chance a 
slide down the cliff er stay on top o’ this dern 
ole mountain all night, an’ I reckon you know 
what that means?” 

“Yes, I know what it means well enough, 
but I don’t fancy dangling a rope over the 
side of that two thousand foot cliff, and sliding 
to—you don’t know what at the other end of it 
either. Maybe you strike bottom and maybe 
you drop on down into the gulch—Quien 
Sabe ?” 

“Pshaw, man, th’ ole cliff hez got lots ‘o 


holes an’ trees an’ points o° rock stickin’ out 





from top to bottom, an’ we can git 
if we start right off. Come, shall 


I double the 
riata an’ drop it over?” 

The speaker was John Dane, a typical West 
ern man, raised to go ahead and depend on 
himself and his own exertions to get out of 


any scrape he found himself in. The other 


was his guest from the States, Fred Alden. 
who was enjoying a month's outing in the 
Wyoming hills, after three years of steady 
work over a set of books. 

\ trip had been planned, with the top of 
Inyan Kara mountain for the objective point, 
in order to give Fred a chance to get some 
photographs from the top of a mountain, and 
the experience of a mountain climb. The trail 
leads along a winding ridge that makes a half 
circle around the peak like the point of an in- 
verted screw, rising on a steady grade, and 
ending in an abrupt cliff which raises its basalt 
columns from the bottom of the gorge to the 
highest point of th: mountain, a matter of 
two thousand feet of sheer rock 

The two friends had loitered on the trail 
coming up, taking a snapshot here, rolling 
rocks over the cliff at the south where they 
slipped out of sight over the top ol the preci 
pice and, after a minute of silence, went boom- 


i 


ig down through the pines at the bottom, 


gathering speed until they flew in pieces, ¢ 


i 
their own momentum. 

This by-play had made the time slip by un- 
roticed and now they found themselves on the 
wind-swept peak late in the afternoon, with- 
out food and with only a couple of swallows of 
water in the canteen, and the choice of staying 
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all night on their perch, or chancing a trip 
down the face of the cliff, a feat which had 
Already 1 


wind was chilling and as the sun sunk toward 


le 
¢ 


rever been attempted before. 


the horizon it grew more so with every mo- 
ment. Dane knew that to stay on top was a 
risky venture, and both knew they could not 
hope to retrace the long trail down the ridge 
rhe cliff offered a chance for a rapid decent 
if they could be sure of finding something to 
double the rawhide riata around, and thus 
slide down, thirty feet every time, until they 
could reach the gulch below, and then follow 
the game trails on down to the “park country’ 
and the foothills. 

“There was only one objection, that was 
suppose the rope should fail to reach a landing 
place, or on reaching it, suppose there shoul 
be no tree or rock to double it around for the 
next drop? Naturally, Fred was not carried 
away with enthusiasm when Dane, with his 
usual reckless disregard for consequences, pro- 
posed to “drop her over an’ slide.” 

“Well pardner, shall I drop her over?” asked 
Dane. 

“Yes,” Fred hesitatingly replied, “I guess 
it's our only chance.” 

With a shiver he watched the rope drop out 
and down over the brink of the wall, and 
visions of them both perched on some sheli 
half way down with nothing to hitch on so 
they could continue the decent, starving, 
slowly dying of thirst, miles from help and 
with only the eagles for company flashed 
through his mind. No such thoughts bothered 
his sturdy companion, however, as he picked 
up both strands of the tough riata and leaned 
far out over the brink, inspecting the face of 
the cliff. 

‘Looks all right ‘'n I reckon I'll drop over 
first ‘n take a look around, nen ’f its all right 
I'll sing out n’ you c’n foller. Hain’t afraid to 
slide, air yeh?” 

“No, go ahead and I'll follow you,” replied 
Fred, who, though slight and effeminate in ap- 
pearance, was nervy enough to brave anything 
he made up his mind. 

28; ta, 
firm grip on the rope and slid over the edge 


once 


said Dane cheerily, as he took a 


and out of sight. Down he went, carefully, 


steadily, and with a cool head, for Dane was 

















no fool with all his recklessness, and took no 
needless chances as he dangled, literally in mid 
air, “twixt heaven and earth” with two thou- 
sand feet of space below and the slender 
strands of rawhide rope connecting him with 
the rocks above. Soon he felt his feet touch 
the solid rock and he looked around, still 
holding the rope. He found himself standing 
on a narrow platform or ledge, formeu by a 
column of basalt which had broken off and 
toppled into the gorge below. A projecting 
fragment of rock afforded a holding place for 
the rope for the next drop, and a ledge was at 
a convenient distance below, so Dane called 
out, “All right,” to his companion above 
Soon another dark form was dangling above 
him, sliding, slipping steadily down until Fred 
stood beside him on the ledge 

This mode of travel was continued carefully 
until at last the adventurers stood safe, but 
tired, at the foot of the towering cliff, ready to 
continue their journey on down the canon 
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Twilight was deepening into darkness among 


the pines as they started, and the probabilities 


of meeting a bear or cougar were not remote, 
as they walked down the game trails, under 
the pines and through the nervous, quaking 
aspen thiekets on the way to camp. Long 
after dark they ‘reached the bank of Kara 
Creek and soon had a hot supper of juicy 
venison broiling over the coals. Fred's moc- 
casin was worn out, and his foot was full of 
thorns from the gooseberry bushes and the 
cactus pads of the foothills. 

“Reckon yeh “bout got a plenty mountain 
climbin’ fur a spell, hain’t yeh, Fred?” asked 
Dane, as he fished out his short black pipe and 
raked a coal on top of the tobacco 

Fred looked at the black mass of the cliff, as 
it loomed against the stars, and replied, “Well, 


we got down the north side anyhow and that 
is more than anybody else has done, I guess.” 
“Reckon thet’s no dream, nuther, pard 


ner 


2 


A ROD AND GUN 


A man may tire of his sweetheart, 
And even be cross to his wife: 
He may fret and scold when the coffee’s cold 
And vow he is tired of life; 
But I tell you the truth there is never a om 
That's ever “at outs” with his rod and gun 


A man may weary of kisses, 


And mock at a pretty face; 


He may even fret at 


his dog, and yet 


’Tis a truth of all the race, 


Through mire and 
have trod, 


He’s never “at outs” 





with his gun and rod 


marsh though his feet 


So I’ve come to the wise conclusion, 
And dare you to question why. 
When a man’s in love, he should look above 

The charms that delight the eye; 
\nd select a mate, since they both are one, 
That's as fond as he of a rod and gun. 
—Laia MITCHELL 














PERKINS’ 
N. H. 
WAS busy call 


phone when Perkins entered my sanctum 


answering a at the tele- 


and began pawing over my mail in a 
search for the latest copy of the “Canine 
Chronicle.” Having pacified my wiie by 


agreeing to send down the codfish in time for 
dinner, I turned to my friend eagerly scanning 
the columns of advertisements that lined the 


“Chronicle.” Occasionally I noticed Perkins 
making a big, black checkmark opposite some 


particularly enticing offer, emphasizing them 
by sundry grunts and sniffs and various run 
“That's the stuff.” 


cinch him.” 


ning comments such as, 


“He's 


Between the rustling and the 


a good one.” “Tl 
grunts I saw 
it would be impossible to proceed with any- 
scattered cor 


desk, lit a 


thing serious, so I shoved my 


respondet ce into the back of the 


cigar, placed another in the ever-open palm 


of Perkins, and wheeled myself into an atti 
tude of defensive attention. 

“Say,” said Perkins, without pausing in his 
perusal of the paper, “did you ever own a 
good dog?” 

“Nothing better than Doc,” I answered, 


waving my hand casually at a photo of my 
favorite on the desk-top. 

“[’m speaking of good dogs now,” said 
Perkins, without turning a_ hair. 


“So was I, sir.” (This solemnly.) 
“Well, look here, here’s some rattling fine 
dogs on the market, and thundering cheap, 


too. I’m going after one of these two—which 


do you think is the better bargain?” Perkins 


then read the plans and specifications of Juno, 


from Jones County, and Lightfoot Lee, from 
Kentucky. Juno, by reason of her three- 
inch space in column one on page one was 
listed at thirty dollars. Lightfoot, from a 


rather obscure location on page three, com- 
manded twenty-five dollars. 

“Well, what do you think?” asked Perkins, 
after I had examined the photos and _ pedi- 
grees. 

Whenever a man asks my opinion on dogs 
and I think he intends to be goverened in 
some degree by that opinion, I give him the 
best 


I've got. I did in this case. 


soth dogs are on a par as to age, weight, 
size and marking. 


Lightfoot the 


Judging from the picture 


has most alert and altogether 
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POINTER 


Crowell 


intelligent 


Juno has probably indulged 


look. 
in too prolific a past to be seaworthy at this 
time. fine 


ranger 


On the 


Lightfoot is said to be a 
and finder—that’s something definite. 
whole, I incline to favor Lightfoot for general 
usefulness.” 

That was about the way in which I summed 


it up, and it ended by Perkins investing in a 


drait for twenty-five dollars and enclosing 


Mr. 


in short but emphatic letter to Wim 


Hedgerow, of Kentucky. 
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The 
friend dropped into my office with a smile on 
Close 


sixth morning after that my ger 





his face big enough for a family. 
hind him trailed a fine-looking liver and white 
pointer. He cocked his intelligent eye at me 
as Perkins let him in, and bashfully sniffed at 
my knee before squeezing in between Perkins’ 
legs for protection or—or fellowship. 

“Great dog, eh?” said Perkins, as he deitly 
helped himself to a cigar that I had leit out 
loose. 

*Tooks good, doesn’t he?” I ventured. 
that ‘ad.’ 
I handed out the “Chronicle.” 


**Um-m-rather—where’s again?” 


“Here’s his photo—um-m-er-he’s facing 
west in that picture, ain’t he—er-here, turn 
around, old boy, there—great Scott, he has 
lost the spots he ought to have or my name’s 
Flynn. Where’s the marks on his ribs?” 
Sure enough, the photo revealed two spots 
that now appeared to have slipped clear over 
the original’s backbone, and were now dec- 
orating his left loin. Perkins gave me a 


proachiul look. He looked pale. 


“Oh, it’s probably just an error in the photo 




















or the printer, Perk. This is your dog all 
right enough.” 
“Ye-es, that’s 


Sac ly of his pocketbook. 


true,” said Perkins, feeling 
Not knowing what 
to say under the circumstances, I began snap- 
ping my fingers and calling the dog. 


“Here, Lightfoot, come here, sir, Lightfoot, 


I say,” but Lightfoot remained impassive. 
“He doesn’t come by that name,” vouch- 
safed Perkins, at length. 
“He won't?” 
“Nope,” 


“What in time do you call him then?” 
‘Bristles.”’ 

‘Br-r-r-ristles!” 

“Yes, Bristles. I tried a hundred and that 
fetched Here, Bristles, 


jumped the dog and placed his muzzle in Per- 


him. here.” Up 
kins’ hand, meanwhile wagging his tail so vig- 
orously that it seemed to shake the whole dog. 

I caught my friend’s eye and turned to my 
work. Perkins still sat and smoked, patting 
the dog and thinking in that peculiar, snorting 
vay of his. Presently he coughed and sat up. 
“Say, old man, as long as I've got the best 
some 


dog in these parts we might as well get 


use out of him. Get your luggage and we'll 
make a little detour.” 
“Awful sorry, old fel—”’ 


“We 
stop at old Jake’s for dinner. I'll 


can take your long buckboard and 
go up and 
stake out that old dog of yours in the barn— 
we don’t need more than one dog. Be along 
in fifteen minutes.” 
“But I’m afraid—” 
“No need to be at all. 


and I can keep from shooting you by trying. 


Lighti« vot don’t bite 


Jennie can tend to that stuff as well as you, 


and maybe better. Here, Lightfoot-er-Bris- 
tles, I say—here,”’ and the door closed. 

I don’t know how it was arranged, but when 
that buckboard rattled up to the door I was 
around 


ready and waiting. As we wheeled 


f fellows who 


the corner we passed a group « 


occasionally own dogs, and Perkins threw 


back his head and pointed dramatically at 
Bristles, who was standing between us, sniff- 
ing at the crisp, bracing air. He was a showy 
animal—in a buckboard. 

We bowled merrily along for several min- 
utes, when I detected a covey of quail at one 
side of the road, half hidden beneath a willow 
hedge. Perkins cautiously drew Pegasus, 
that’s the horse, to a stop and nudged Light- 
overboard. The dog gave a glad, 


foot Lee 
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at us affectionately 
When 


suddenly 


joyous bark, looked back 
and ran sideways up the road ahead. 
about a hundred yards away he 
paused, turned around ande gazed inquiringly 


had 


suddenly 


the outfit 


had 


toward us, as if wondering if 


broken down or the harness 
given out. 

Perkins stood up and beckoned fiercely at 
the dog, but there he 


ture of 


stood, looking the pic 


unconcerned ease and ineffable 


tentment. 
» his ears, 


I whistled. Bristles pricked u 


held his breath a moment, then charged down 


upon us. He tried to make a running jump 
into the buckboard, but I met him with the 
jib-boom of my hunting boot, and Perkins 


waved encouragingly at the quail.  Bristles 


-: ’ ‘ —— 
barked savagely once or twice at the hedge, 


and 


Per 


spun around after a flea a time or two, 


then looked up at Perkins expectantly. 


kins made a pass at him with the whip and 
he dodged. ‘hen, as if he had forgotten 
something, he turned and trotted slowly back 
toward town, never once looking back 

“He’s going home, Perk.” 

“No he isn't, he’s coming back Here, 


Brisiles, 


I was too busy 


old boy! 
thinking to make a shot at 
the game, and it escaped through the willows 
(nce more Bristles took his placc between 
rattled onward. 


us and we Perkins requested 





a light—his cigar had gone out 

“Some dogs won't look at quail, will they? 
he asked, about a mile further on 

“Seems so, doesn't it?” I 

Nothing more occurred till after dinner at 
Jake’s. Jake was a mixture of Swede, Ger- 


man and Yankee canal-boy, having been en- 
gaged in that line of business for several years 


Asked if he 


in his early life. knew of any 


game he replied, “Eh? Prairie sheecken yo 
vant? Vell, ay ben say aboot swa teusent 
swa hoonder an tooty-too in ma coo-paster 
das mornin’. Das ban booly good tam for 
sheeckens, ay tell yo.” 

“Have a cigar, Jake?” 

“Oh, ho, das ben pooty vell, yo bet—tank.” 


Old bad 
really two old hens in that pasture—Bristles 


Jake not a liar—there was 


was 


scared up both of them. 


Flocks is what we wants—we won't mon- 


key with lone ones,” said Perkins, whose 


grammar depreciated on certain occasions. 
Meanwhile the dog was ranging about more 


or less cleverly, even going so far as to occa- 








to 


sionally follow the direction indicated by Per- 
kins’ hand, and I began to entertain hopes. 
Beyond the pasture was a wide stretch of fall- 
plowing. Perkins and I were laboriously 
crawling through Jake's tightly-strung wire 
fence when we heard a sharp “wuh-wuh” and 
looked up. 

We saw a cloud of dust going across that 
plowed ground with a jackrabbit about three 
paces ahead of it. Bristles, being nowhere to 
be seen, it was the presumption that he must 
be somewhere in the nucleus of that dust- 
cloud. Perkins swore soitly. I glanced at 
him inquiringly, and he explained that he had 
jabbed a barb wire into his leg in getting 
through the fence 

In the course of half an hour Bristles re- 
turned, panting and muddy. His tail was 
bloody where he had caught it on a barb at 
the farther side of the field. We leaned against 
two posts sixteen feet apart and gazed at him. 
He looked cheerful and awaited our pleasure 
patiently. My companion swallowed some 





thing in his throat and waved the dog out. 

We entered a fine field of wheat stubble. 
Surely here was our opportunity to test our 
dog. We were half way over the field when I 
caught sight of a covey of some twenty fat 
birds ahead. I called Perkins’ attention to 
them, and he called Bristles in and undertook 
to coach him. The dog knew something un- 
usual was expected of him and exhibited a tre- 
mendous eagerness to be up and doing. The 
birds were remarkably  self-possessed and 
seemed to regard our manceuvres with inter- 
est. 

We were probably a hundred yards from 
our quarry when Bristles suddenly got into 
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the game. His eagle optic detected the spoils, 


and, like the faithful eld sport he was, he 


plunged straight at it, resolved to bring back 
one or two or die in the attempt. 
But the birds flew before he arrived, and 


he paused, looking away across the fields in 
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if 
a wistful, careless manner. It was pathetic 


to observe his distress. 

This was too much, even for Perkins. He 
stopped and leaned pensively upon his gun, 
meanwhile allowing a sad glance to rest upon 
the alert figure of the dog, who was now 
eagerly awaiting our approach. By the bright 
color on Perkins’ face I knew it would be 
folly to indulge in remarks and the next few 
minutes were passed in deep silence. 

“Well,” said my companion, in a strained 
voice, “let’s get that dog, strap him down and 
go home. I’ve got all the hunting I need in 
one day.” 

But Bristles hadn't. When we approached 
the beggar he looked up at us innocently until 
Perkins reached out to grasp him by the hair 
of the neck, when with a sort, sharp, derisive 
bark, he put spurs to his steed and flew off at 
top speed. Circling, he sped back and passed 
within six feet of us with a playful yip that 
caused Perkins to murmur brokenly under 
his breath 

“Come boy—good ol’ feller,” said Perkins, 
as cheerfully as a man sitting on a barb wire 
fence. 

3ut he wagged his bloody tail and cocked 
his eye in the direction of the Big Dipper. 
At this point I though I saw an opportunity 
to flank the enemy, and all but succeeded, the 
only thing being that my hand closed on a 
large and beautiful cockle-bur that adorned 


Bristles’ hide. I immediately unwrapped my 
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hand and Bristles made a strategic retreat to 
a neighboring kopje, crossing a creek and 
two fences on the way. 

Perkins looked dark in the features—I 
thought he might be holding his breath—to 
tell the truth, he was. He was humble enough, 
however, to let me lead the way to the rig, 
where we piled in and put out for the town. 
He looked back once to see whether Bristles 
was following or not—he was under the rig. 

As we drew up at the office Jennie met us 


A TURKEY HUNT IN THE OZARKS 


with a telegram which ran something like 
this: 

“Wrong dog sent. 
Return other.” 

This was from Mr. Hedgerow, of Kentucky. 
Some three ‘months later I got a letter from 
this same man saying that the dog Bristkes 
was his most promising pupil, and quoting 
him at twenty dollars. Perkins smiled and 
it to 


Lightfoot now on way: 


asked for a cigar when I mentioned 


him. 


ut 


A TURKEY HUNT IN THE OZARKS 
W. S. Haddaway 


OR eight years it has been the custom 

F of The Old Man, D. S. and The Count, 

as early in November of each year as 
their business would permit; to spend their 
vacation amid the incomparable scenery of the 
beautiful Ozark Mountains, where, beside the 
clear and swift waters of the Huzzah, they 
would make their camp, while they always 
took with them the necessary appliances for 
taking large game, which was fairly abundant 
in the vicinity. Their principal sport con- 
sisted in shooting the brown beauties found in 
large numbers in that locality. 

Their camp was always well supplied with 
game and substantial comforts, purchased in 
the city, which greatly added to its pleasure 
and attractiveness. Among these “substantial 
comforts” was a liberal supply of “Aqua 
Vite.” Although The Old Man, D. S. and 
The Count were very temperate in their habits, 
in order that the internal organism of the 
native, which is proverbially dry and parched, 
might be properly lubricated, and that he 
might be temporarily aroused from his state 
of chronic lethargy; they found it necessary to 
carry a supply of the seductive liquid which 
considerably exceeded their personal require- 
ments. 

The native, when they first made their camp 
in the country, was very secretive, and by no 
means inclined to disclose the haunts of the 
game, and looked with disfavor at their tres- 
passing upon what he considered his private 
preserves. But by a judicious application of 
the lubricant he became correspondingly com- 
municative, and although only on rare occa- 





could find time to guide them on 
hunting excursions, willing that they 
should go where they pleased and shoot what 
they could find. 

A number of times during the years they 
camped on the Huzzah, and D. S. and The 
Count had wandered for whole days among 
the hills, hunting large game; and on several 
occasions had seen and fired at turkey, deer 
and pheasant with varying success. But after 
one hunt, The Old Man could not be induced 
to accompany them again, saying quail were 
good enough for him, and that he would stay 
behind and keep camp, or take Tim and 
Glenn, the two setters, out for a little quail 
shooting, to supply the larder. Consequently, 
for about two seasons D. S. and The Count 
spent a portion of their time hunting large 
game. But the time arrived when after re- 
peated failures, D. S.’s energies in this direc- 
tion also began to flag and finally, when ap- 
proached by The Count to go out and try his 
hand at the deer or turkey, like The Old Man, 
he would reply that quail were good enough 
for him, or that he had not lost any deer or 
turkey. 

With The Count it was different. His inter- 
est in this class of sport never grew less under 
repeated failures, and whenever opportunity 
offered, was as eager as on that memorable 
day when he was initiated into the seductive 
mysteries of deer stalking. With the above 
statement of his weak point, you will readily 
see how open he was to conviction, when one 
night, while the three were comfortably seated 
around the large camp fire enjoying their 


sions he 


was 
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pipes, there lounged into their midst a long, 
lank native, Sam by name, who informed them 
that over on Jim’s Branch, a distance of about 
three miles and a half from camp, a flock of 
fifteen turkeys were accustomed to feed every 
morning and volunteered to guide them over, 
the following morning, assuring them that 
they would be sure to bring back at least three 
or four fat turkeys, and that there was no 
possible chance of failure. The Old Man, as 
usual, remarked, “I will stick to quail.” D. S. 
replied, “I don’t want any turkey in mine,” 
while The Count, as usual, swallowed turkey 
with relish and avidity. 

All arrangements having been made with 
Sam, that he should come to camp before day 
the next morning and awaken The Count in 
time to accompany him to the feeding ground 
before light, he departed with the hint that the 
early morning was damp and cold and that a 
little liquor would be necessary both for com- 
fort and success. Being fully determined that 
failure should not result from a lack of the 
“needful” when Sam appeared the next morn- 
ing with a long, old-fashioned Kentucky rifle 
over his shoulder, The Count was ready and 
fully equipped with rifle and ammunition, and 
in addition, a pint flask of the “oil of glad- 
ness.” 

Leaving The Old Man and D. S. apparently 
wrapped in deep slumber, they started out 
through the gloom to follow the indistinct 
mountain trail to Jim’s Branch, the feeding 
ground for the turkeys. During their walk, 
Sam entertained The Count with stories of 
lunting trips in those mountains, on which 
occasions he had slaughtered large numbers of 
deer and turkey, not only supplying his family 
with all the meat they needed, but his neigh- 
bors also,—until The Count was keyed up to 
the belief that he should go back to camp with 
at least fourteen out of the fifteen turkeys that 
were to feed that morning on Jim’s Branch. 

Nothing worthy of mention occurred, until 
just as day was breaking, they approached the 
edge of a clearing in which Sam stated that 
the turkeys would feed. 

After selecting a large tree for each of them 
to lean against he enjoined The Count to re- 
main motionless, and wait until he should call 
the turkeys up to him, then to begin the 
slaughter. 

Sam remarked that they had better take a 
little liquor to keep the cold out and to tune 
The Count declined taking 


up his turkey call. 
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any, which greatly astonished Sam, who when 
handed the bottle, immediately put it to his 
lips, opened his throat, closed his eyes, and 
without the movement of either throat or 
facial muscle permitted a third of its contents 
to run down his gullet, with the familiar gurgle 
which accompanies the filling of a bottle 
through a funnel. 

“Wall,” said he, “ef you ain’t goin’ to take 
none of dis truck, I’ll jist put it in my pocket, 
so as not to skeer the turks by askin’ for it.” 
Suiting the action to the word, he deposited 
the bottle in the capacious pocket of his 
ragged coat, and then proceeded to business. 
First he peered cautiously from the tree, cran- 
ing his long neck toward the clearing. Then 
the stillness was suddenly broken with 
“Keouk, keouk, keouk,” discreetly and cau- 
tiously uttered. 

A pause of a minute or two and the same 
“Keouk, keouk, keouk!” but more distinct this 
time, again broke the stillness of the early 
morn. But no reply awoke the echoes of 
those gloomy hills. Then a pause of consider- 
able duration, when the long neck of the 
turkey caller slowly protruded from the tree 
toward the clearing and was as slowly with- 
drawn. The hand of the caller sought his coat 
pocket and appeared with the flask. Another 
third of its contents disappeared. By this 
time the turkey call with which dame nature 
had equipped him, was well lubricated and 
fully tuned, and there floated out upon the 
silent air: “Keouk, keouk, keouk,” with a 
pathos and plaintiveness that must have sunk 
deep into the ample bosom of any listening 
gobbler. 

The Count was sure that that call must fetch 
him, whether or no, but he did not come. 

Then it was that Sam rose to the occasion 
and covered himself with glory. Emptying 
the remaining contents of the flask down his 
capacious throat and shying the empty bottle 
against a neighboring rock, where it broke 
with a crash, he sprang into the clearing and 
uttered such a succession of startling keouks 
and gobbles that echoed and re-echoed from 
rock to rock, that The Count became speech- 
less with wonder and amazement. Then came 
the grand climax. 

Throwing his head well back and striking 
his sides with his long arms, Sam launched 
upon the startled air, the loud clear note of 
“Cock-a-doodle-do! | Cock-a- 


chanticleer. 























THE 





doodle-do!” Then it was the “lamp of hope” 
went out in The Count’s bosom, and in stern 
tones he called out: 

“Samuel, I see that it is chickens that feed 
over on Jim’s Branch, not turkeys.” The lusty 
chanticleer’s plumage fell and a sheepish look 
crept over his countenance. With the remark 
that “Them tirks mist be over on Injun,” he 
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turned and with unsteady step wended his way 
towards camp, three miles and a half away, 
and in his wake, silent and 
followed a sad but wiser man. 

The Count says that he has never had the 
courage to give’ The Old Man and D. S. the 
full details of that turkey hunt. Can you 
blame him? 


morose, there 


ue 


THE DEER THAT WAS A MAN 


L C. J. Evans 


of Minnesota for twenty years, and 

being an ardent hunter and sports- 
man, I have had considerable experience in 
the way of hunting adventures, one of which I 
will relate. Fifteen years ago, as wild animals 
were a great deal more plentiful in Minnesota 
than they are to-day, the prospects for success 
were much greater than at present. The hunt- 
ing season was hailed with no little joy, as it 
was an occasion of considerable emolument as 
well as pleasure, for although it is a toilsome 
work, yet the excitement of the sport over- 
comes all feeling of exertion and makes it 
much more desirable than many other much 
easier tasks, if task it may be called. To-day 
there are a fairly good number of deer and 
bear to be found in the northern forests of the 
“Gopher” State, but they are very wild and 
hard to bag. That fact, however, instead of 
discouraging true hunters, seems to stimulate 
their desire, as the fewer the deer to be found 
the greater is the glory when one is killed. 

It is of little use to still-hunt deer, except 
after a fresh fall of snow. In the fall, as a 
general rule, the leaves are so dry and lie so 
lightly upon the ground that it is impossible 
to walk in the woods without making con- 
siderable noise. A rain or snow fall will soften 
the leaves and twigs so that one can walk 
through the woods almost noiselessly. The 
first snow-fall after the opening of the shoot- 
ing season is, therefore, anxiously looked for- 
ward to, as the deer are not only more plenti- 
ful in the early fall, but comparatively tame, 
and their flesh is then in prime condition. 


H AVING lived in the northwestern part 





On the particular occasion to which my 
story refers there had been no snow until one 
afternoon, early in November, when it began 
to fall very heavily and continued until about 


* nine o’clock in the evening, at which time it 


ceased. It was a calm, bright, moonlight 
night, and we knew the next day would be ex- 
cellent for hunting, and as we had been so 
long and anxiously waiting for this oppor- 
tunity every hunter in our neighborhood 
found himself more or less preparing for the 
morrow’s sport. Cartridges were loaded, 
rifles cleaned, oiled and put in good trim; 
hunting knives were sharpened, and every- 
thing put in readiness for an early start in the 
morning. 

We always recognized the right of the per- 
son who first discovered a track to continue 
after that particular deer, and no matter where 
we struck the trail if we learned that another 
person was ahead of us we would give up that 
chase and start in pursuit of another. Con- 
sequently, in order to be the first to strike a 
trail I was up long before daylight, and left 
for the scene of excitement so that I might, 
by daylight, reach the neighborhood where I 
expected to find a deer. I had calculated my 
time well, and just as the day broke, found 
myself at the desired spot, near a thick heavy 
brush close by the feeding grounds of the 
deer. 

Entering the brush I had not gone very far 
when my heart gave a leap for joy as I came 
across a deer track fresh and distinct in the 
newly fallen snow. I sat down on a near-by 
log to rest and collect my thoughts, and con- 
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trive the best methods of effecting his capture. 
My first thought was to circle around him and 
by making the circle smaller each time to 
It is a well- 
known fact that a deer will not cross a man’s 
track if he can possibly help it, but will cower 
down until the hunter gets close to him, and 
within easy range. 

Closely following the natural habits of ani- 
mals it is an easy matter for hunters to tell 
just when and where a deer would be looking 
for a resting place, and as I knew by the 


finally pen him up as it were. 


actions of the deer I was following, that he 
showed no symptoms of making his lair near 
that point, and as the wind was in my face I 
determined to follow him as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

I examined my rifle and being satisfied that 
it was in prime condition started off on the 


“c 


trail at a “jog trot.” I must have followed it 
for a couple of miles when I was suddenly 
startled by a crackling in the brush just a little 
to my right. The deer had not yet shown, 
any signs of ending his journey, but knowing 
by experience the necessity for preparing for 
whatever should come along, I hastily cocked 
my rifle and made ready for him. Being taken 
so unawares I naturally trembled from excite- 
ment. I could not hold the rifle steady, and 
my hands shook as if they were palsied. Ina 
few seconds, however, I saw, about one hund- 
red yards distant, a deer’s white tail bob up 
and down. As he was trotting along so leisure- 
ly I knew it was not the deer I was following, 
but probably a stray one that some other 
hunter had aroused. Before I could take aim 
he was gone, but the sight of him had cooled 
down my nerves, and seeing a small break in 
the brush just ahead I waited in readiness for 
him to cross the small opening, and in less 
time than I have taken to say it he appeared 
in sight where I had anticipated, though I 
could but indistinctly see him through the 
brush. Taking quick aim, I fired, then, seeing 
him drop, I jerked my knife from its sheath 
and hurried forward to where he fell. I had 
gone but a few yards, however, when I heard 
a groan from the brush ahead, which curdled 
the blood in my veins, and with horror the 
exclamation fell from my lips: “My God, I 
have killed a man!” 

For some time I stood as if paralyzed, when, 
to my intense relief, I saw the man, for man it 


was, rise up and put his hands to his forehead, 


then, in a dazed sort of way he wandered slow- 
“Thank God,” I muttered, 
“he is not dead!” I followed him jor a short 
distance but to my intense joy and delight 
could not discover a single drop of blood, 


ly out of sight. 


though, to say the least, I was not a little sur- 
prised, as it was evident the bullet had struck 
him somewhere. Not desiring to make my- 
self known, after satisfying myself that he was 
not seriously hurt, I diverted my path and 
walked aimlessly through the woods, as I 
could not summon up spirit enough to con- 
tinue the hunt; then I started for home. 

I had quite a number of traps set in that 
neighborhood, and as my hunting ambition 
had left me, I determined to take a look at 
them while on the way back home. I found 
a couple of mink had been caught, and coming 
across an Indian camp I asked one of the 
squaws to skin them for me, as they are ex- 
perts at that work, and can give a much better 
finish to the skins than a white man. While 
she was dressing the skins she said to me: 

“Some one shot at my husband this morn- 
ing.” 

“Shot at your husband?” I said, feigning 
the utmost surprise, though consciously I sus- 
pected at once I was the guilty party: “How 
was that?” 

“My man was following deer track,” she 
said. “Other man think him deer and shoot.” 

“Was he seriously hurt?” I anxiously asked. 

“No,” she replied, “not much. Very bad 
headache, that’s all. I gave him some herbs 
and he asleep now. Come in, I’ll show you”; 
and to prove the truth of her words we went 
into the tent, and she showed me the cap 
which her husband had worn at the time. It 
was a plush turban which fitted closely on his 
head. At the time I fired the Indian was 
moving in a parallel line with me, and the 
bullet had grazed the plush off his cap clear 
across the centre of his forehead, just leaving 
the fine and thin lining next to his skin un- 
hurt, and the force of the bullet had stunned 
him. He had on a jacket which looked much 
the color of a deer, and wore a scarf around 
his neck with a white tassel dangling to it, 
which was what I had taken for a deer’s tail. 

This narrow escape cooled down my ardor 
for deer hunting, and I can even now hardly 
refrain from shuddering whenever I recollect 
the event which came so near causing the 


death of one of my Indian friends. 











SHOOTING DUCKS AND THE RAPIDS 


Henry David 


HAD just bought a new duck-boat, one of 
and | 


Ole Peterson reported that 


the Pearson boats, Was crazy to 


give it a try. 
the ducks were thick all through the lower 
rice beds of the Rock River, and here was just 


My boat 
built on 


the chance I had been longing for. 
was something entirely new, very 
peculiar lines, by the Pearson Boat Construc- 
tion Co., of Duluth, that enterprising city at 
the head of Lake Superior. While Pearson 
said that it would be a revelation to me, I was 
in no way prepared for the pleasant surprise 
that came to me when [ came to handle it. 
John and I had long been aching to go 
down Rock River and have a try at the ducks 
that were reported to be as thick as mosqui- 
toes in the Klondike, but we had no suitable 
boat, and our friends, who had boats, were all 
putting theirs to such good use, that we had 
But 
now I had a boat of my own, and we got ready 
in short order, and took the train for the little 
station that was to be our starting point. We 


not the nerve to ask for the loan of them. 


had provisions for a week’s hunt, plenty of 
ammunition, and Benny, my Irish dog, the 
best all around dog that ever breathed, to keep 
us company and help us find our ducks. 

Rock River, at low water, is not a particu- 
larly nice proposition to negotiate, and I had 
our bemg able to get 
through the rapids without knocking a few 
holes in the bottom of the boat, but as Pear- 


my doubts about 


son had informed me that his boats were war- 
ranted to stand hard knocks, we decided to 
make a try at it. 

When we had loaded all our camp dunnage 
into the boat, and John had taken his place in 
the bow and I in the stern, we started on our 
twenty-mile paddle down towards the prom- 
ised land. The water was low, and the current 
running like a mill-race, and the 
bowled along sent shivers of delight through 
our veins. I think there is nothing so delight- 
ful as a mad race down the foaming current of 
a rapid river, where every nerve has to be 


Way we 


strained to its utmost, the eye ever alert for 
danger from hidden rocks and snags. There is 
no such a thing as making a portage around 
the dangerous part of Rock River, for the 
forest hems it in in one unbroken wall and 
there is no path through which a canoe could 
possibly be carried. Once in the river, you 


are compelled to go through; unless you are 





overturned and have to get out and wade, for 
the water is not deep- 

I found my boat to be the easiest thing to 
I had paddled. It was cut 
stern, to prevent its 


handle that ever 


away atthe bow and 





catching weeds and rice, and was built very 
broad amidship, to carry a good load, and at 
the same time to lie very low on the water. I 
hat in the crooked and tortuous por- 
had been 
difficult to swing an ordinary canoe, I could 


found t 
tions of the river, where it very 
spin the boat like atop. When we got down to 
the really rapid portion of the river, I began 
to think that it would have been better for us 
had we remained at home, or at least sought 
some otherhunting grounds; forthe water was 
fairly boiling around the rocks, and it looked 
as though no human being could ever take a 
canoe through such a place without knocking 
a dozen holes in its bottom. But there was 
no backing out, and so, after commanding Mr, 
Benny dog to lie very still in his place on the 
bottom of the canoe, we gripped our paddles, 
shut our teeth, and made a dash for it. As I 
had suspected, it was impossible to avoid the 
rocks, and before we had gone through the 
maelstrom, we had banged against a dozen of 
them, but the Pearson simply struck with a 
dull thud and bounded off like a football. We 
managed to prevent her hanging and turning 
broadside to the current, and at last, after the 
most exciting five minutes that I ever spent, 
we sailed into smooth water below. As soon 
as we could find a suitable landing place, we 
hauled the boat on stretch our 
cramped limbs and look the boat over for any 
possible damage. To our surprise the boat 
was uninjured. The paint was scraped off in 
a dozen places, but there was not even the 


shore to 


smallest crack in the wood to show the hard 
knocks she had received. Pearson makes his 
boats of basswood, and soaks the wood with 
some secret preparation that makes it abso- 
lutely waterproof, and as tough as leather, 
though at the same time it adds practically 
nothing to the weight. 

As it was now noon, and we were getting 
hungry, we opened out our packs and had a 
bite of something to eat, for our breakfast that 
morning had been of-the lightest sort. Over 
our heads, as we ate our “Weiner worst” and 
drank our coffee, we could see large flocks of 
mallards winging their way down stream, a 
rather unusual sight for the middle of the day. 
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“T believe that those are new ducks coming 
in from the north,” said John, as he fished for 
the largest sausage in the pail. “I don’t think 
that any local ducks would be stirring around 
at this time of the day.” 

“It certainly looks like it,” I said, as I pried 
open the top of a box of cigars. “It is late 
enough in the fall for the northern ducks to 
be moving. We certainly ought to get some 
good shooting.” 

Away down the river we could see the ducks 
circling and wheeling as only a mallard duck 
will, and we made up our minds that there was 
the land we long had sought. So, after I had 
finished my cigar, and John had thoroughly 
enjoyed himself looking at me, for John does 
not smoke, we got into the canoe once more 
and started down the river in search of a 
camping place. 

When we finally reached the bend where the 
river broadens out and becomes a slow, slug- 
gish stream, filled with rice from shore to 
shore, with the exception of a small open 
channel in the centre, a sight met our eyes 
that would gladden the heart of any hunter. 
In front of us great clouds of mallards rose, 
the thunder of their wings making music that 
thrilled every nerve of our sportive- nature. 
Over our heads they went in great clouds, all 
within easy range, for they were evidently 
strangers from the north, and not at all ac- 
quainted with the danger of two men in a 
boat, to say nothing of the dog. But we were 
too well versed in the art and science of duck 
kunting to fire a gun at this stage of the game, 
so we gritted our teeth and let them go un- 
harmed, well knowing that they would all 
come back in the evening, and and that we 
would then be ready for them. 

We paddled ashore on a nicely wooded 
point, and pitching our tent in a secluded spot 
on a little knoll, made everything snug for the 
night. started out to look for a 
proper place to station ourselves for the even- 
ing’s shooting. It was late in the fall, and the 
rice had nearly all fallen, so that we had a 
good deal of trouble in finding a suitable 
place to build a blind for there was a lament- 
able scarcity of long grass. At last we found 


Then we 


a bunch of long, high reeds, growing on a 
firm sandy bottom, where a man could stand 
very nicely, with the water only ankle-deep, 
and here John got out while I paddled off in 
search of a place where I could hide myself 
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I paddled the full length of the 
jake and all around the shores, and at last, 
coming back, to have a conference with John, 
as to what I had better do, I found an ideal 
spot, not fifty yards from his blind, and here 


and the boat. 


I took my station. By this time it was after 
three o’clock and a few ducks were beginning 
to come in. In fact, we lost a good many shots 
while we were putting out our decoys and get- 
ting our blinds properly fixed. But at last we 
were ready, and then we began shooting. 

I will not weary you by a story of our many 
kills and our many misses. The old, old story 
reads the same always, and every man who 
has ever shot ducks knows it only too well. 
John had the first five shots, and he missed 
every one of them, while I “wiped his eye” 
five times in succession. Then he turned 
around, spit on a shell or two before he put it 
in his gun, and in turn did the same thing for 
me, only his ‘‘wipes” were slicker than mine, 
for I was shooting a “pump,” and he would 
often let me shoot three or four times before 
he would take pity on my poor marksmanship 
and kill the duck. 

The ducks came in in clouds, and had we 
shot as well as we should have done, we would 
have had twice as many ducks, but the birds 
were so thick, and came in such bewildering 
clouds and flocks, that we got excited and 
took many chances that we would not have 
taken had we been allowed a little breathing 
spell between shots. As it was, when the time 
came to quit shooting, and gather up our 
birds, we found that we had an even fifty nice, 
large, fat mallards, which is not at all bad for 
one evening’s shoot, and makes a goodly 
string to look at, when nicely tied in bunches 
and hung upon the branches of trees around a 
cheerful camp-fire. 

Two more nights we remained, the ducks 
getting scarcer each night, as they began to 
take fright at our constant bombardment, and 
then we decided to pull up stakes and paddle 
down to the big river, and from there down to 
the nearest station where we could take the 
train for home, for it is an impossible task to 
paddle up Rock River, except during very 
high water, and not at all easy then. 

The weather had turned warmer, and as we 
did not want our ducks to spoil, on the morn- 
ing of the third day we loaded our canoe and 
started down stream. 

The rest of our journey was easy, and after a 
day of. lazy paddling and drifting with the cur- 
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rent, we pulled up at a small station where the 
railroad strikes the big river, and before the 
admiring gaze of the natives, we unloaded our 
ducks and baggage. We had had a trip that 
would last in our memory for many moons; 
one that we still dream over and talk over 
while the snows of winter are piled high 
around the house, and the ducks are thousands 
of miles south of us. It was a trip that we can 
always look back to and allude to as “the trip.” 
As Rollo Heikes once said to me, after he had 
returned from avery successful quail hunt: “I 
have had a solid week of real sport, and now I 
am content to put on the harness and bang 
away at nothing for the remainder of the year.” 
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And so John and I are waiting until the 
winter is over, and spring and summer have 
come and gone and the ducks once more 
come down from the north. 

But Benny, blessed be his memory, will 
1ever be with us again. His dear dog soul has 
gone to the land where the souls of all good 
dogs go, and I am left alone to mourn his loss. 
He was a friend worth having, a companion 
who was always companionable, and a chum 
who was always in a good humor, and who 
never shirked his share of the work. I doubt 
if I ever find another like him, among dog 
kind, and among human kind such friends do 
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Painted by C. A. Zimmerman 
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THREE OUT OF FIVE 


Frederick A. Partridge 


HAD been promising myself a day's shoot 
for a week or more, and when Thurs- 
day morning dawned clear and cold, with 

a suspicion of snow in the air, I made up my 
mind that the day I had been waiting for had 
arrived at last. 

Eating a hurried breakfast, I pulled on my 
shooting togs and after feeding Bob, a black 
and white pointer of unknown breeding, but 
with a good nose, and a faculty for finding 
birds that put him in the front ranks of shoot- 


ing dogs, we started for the shooting grounds. 
After a walk of fifteen minutes we came to 
the first lot I intended to hunt. On chirping 
to Bob, be started off like a race-horse, with 
head in the air and tail wig-wagging signals 
known only to the enthusiastic quail-shooter. 
Suddenly he stopped and with nose high in 
the air appeared to be trying to locate some 
subtle 
carried to his nostrils. He stood there a few 


odor that the morning breeze had 


seconds sniffing inquiringly, then apparently 
making up his mind in what direction the 
scent came from he turned to the right, and on 
a slow trot, with me close to his tail, started 
for the woods. We had gone eighty or one 
hundred feet when Bob stopped, slowly turned 
his head and seeing me close behind, he gave 
a cautious wag of his tail, stepped three or 
four paces forward and—pointed. 

After looking at my gun to make sure the 
safety was off, I stepped in ahead of him. 
B-r-r-r-r! Bang! Bang! “‘Two down, by Jove! 
Steady boy!” Slipping two shells in, I chirped 
to Bob, and walking forward I picked up the 
first bird I had killed, and looking up, saw 
Bob standing in front of me with the other in 
his mouth. I stowed both birds away in the 
capacious pockets of my hunting coat, and 
after filling my pipe with fragrant long-cut, 
I took two or three vigorous puffs on it, and 
started after the rest of the bevy. I had not 
gone over fifty feet into the woods when Bob 
drew up, and flushing the bird, I—no, I didn’t 
kill him, but missed him clip and clean with 
both barrels. The language I used would 
have been out of place, perhaps, in a parson’s 
sanctum, but it expressed my feelings to a dot. 
But after a while I cooled down and calling 
the house to order, I drew up a set of resolu- 
tions, signed and sealed them, and went on, 
determined to kill the next bird I shot at. 
(160) 


I had beaten back and forth through the 
woods for at least ten minutes without seeing 
a sign of any game, when I noticed Bob acting 
queerly. I hurried toward him, when without 
warning a quail flushed back of me. Swinging 
around, I threw my gun to my shoulder and, 
the woods being fairly open, took plenty of 
time, and pulled the trigger. 

“What! Missed him! Well how in thunder 
did that happen?” Fairly disgusted with my- 
self I called Bob and started out of the woods. 
Quite taken up with the thoughts of my two 
misses I was not watching the dog, and before 
I could stop myself I had walked nearly onto 
him. There he stood, as staunch as a rock. 
“Ve gods and little fishes! If I miss this bird 
I'llego home, sell my gun for old iron and 
hereafter go gunning with bird lime.” Such 
was the tenor of my thoughts, as I stepped in 
front of old Bob. Up jumped Bob White with 
a noise that has ofttimes shattered the novice’s 
nerve, but the thought of the two misses I had 
made nerved me to desperate calmness and 
before the sharp crack of the nitro had died 
away I could see that the load of number 
eight had done its work. 

“Well, we did a little better that time, didn’t 
we, old man,” I said, speaking to Bob, and 
very thankful that he was the only one who 
had witnessed the two miserable misses I had 
made previous to killing the last bird. 

I was now on the edge of the woods, and 
stepping out, I walked across the lot, Bob 
ranging back and forth in front of me with a 
precision and speed that would have brought 
forth praise from any admirer of the hunting 
dog. 

“What! Another bevy in the same field?” 
For Bob was pointing ‘again. I had nearly 
reached him, when a rabbit jumped out of a 
bunch of weeds in front of him and started for 
the woods. But shot will travel faster than 
any rabbit can run, and he was put away in 
my game pocket along with the quail. My 
stomach had warned me for some time that 
the dinner hour was nearing, and looking at 
my watch, I saw that I had twenty minutes to 
walk a mile and a quarter, change my clothes, 
and wash up before dinner. Calling Bob to 
heel, I started for home, getting there a little 
late but, of course, it is “better late than 


never. 
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Any of the books mentioned here will be sent postpaid by Frey AND SrrREAM upon receipt of price. 


The “fisher folks” will be much interested in 


the tiny volume of Izaak Walton’s famous’ 


“Angler,” which has lately been published. 
Notwithstanding the several hundred different 
editions of “The Compleat. Angler” which 
have been pulilished, it has never appeared 
in such a neat and novel form as in this, as it 
is called, ‘““Thumb” edition. The pages of this 
little book measure just two and one-eighth 
inches by one and three-quarters inches, while 
the five hundred and eighty-eight pages com- 
prising the volume make together a thickness 
scarcely more than a quarter of an inch. For 
sale by the Oxford University Press, 91 and 93 
Fifth avenue, New York. Price, fifty cents. 


“The Still Hunter,” by Theodore S. Van 
Dyke, author of “The Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
California,” is a practical treatise on deer- 
stalking, and is, in fact, by far the best book 
on the subject we have ever seen. Mr. Van 
Dyke is as thoroughly adept in deer-stalking, 
probably, as it is possible for any one to be, 
and being a man of extraordinary intelligence, 
a hunter of twenty years’ experience and a 
learned writer, he has made this book a very 
meritorious work and well worth the $2 for 
which it sells) Published by Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, 47 East Tenth street, New York. 


“Game Birds at Home,” by Theodore S. 
Van Dyke, is truly a very excellent book and 
well deserves the praise it has received. The 
author, a keen and observant naturalist, and 
a writer of rare grace and sincerity, as well 
as a veteran wing shot, includes many prac- 
tical suggestions in the work that are of value, 
and at the same time through many an illus- 
trative story gives the book a tone and color 
far above the prosy reading which its title 
suggests. The book sells for $1.50, and the 
sportsman who buys it is sure to be well 
pleased with the investment. Published by 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 47 East Tenth 
street. New York. ——— 

“Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life in the Hunt- 
ing Grounds of Western America and British 
Columbia,” by W. A. Baillie-Grohman, is 
an excellent book, and aside from its merit 
as a volume of very interesting reading, it is 
also an encyclopzdia of practical knowledge, 
which will be worth much to the big game 
hunter. The author’s many experiences are 
told in a breezy and entertaining manner, and 
the book is profusely illustrated. It is a large 


volume of over four hundred pages, in size 
six and one-half inches by nine and one-half, 
and from cover to cover it is bright, entertain- 
ing and instructive. 


The author has made a 





thorough study of the big game of the North- 
west, and the book includes many illustra- 
tions of exceptional heads owned by promi- 
nent collectors. The sportsman who has a 
leaning toward natural history will take a deal 
of pleasure in this book. Sold by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York 

Some new books published by D. Appleton 
and Company, the well-known publishers of 
New York City, are: “A History of the Span- 
ish-American War,” “The Gentleman Pen- 
sioner,” “A Maker of Nations,” “Trusts and 
the Public,” “Stories from the Arabian 
Nights” and “Some Great Astronomers.” “A 
History of the Spanish-American War,” by 
Richard H. Titherington, is based upon a care- 
ful study of a vast amount of first-hand evi- 
dence in addition to the official reports. It 
is written in an absolutely dispassionz ate spi irit, 
and presents an unprejudiced view of various 
matters which have been in controversy. 
Bound in cloth, $1.50. “The Gentleman Pen- 
sioner,” by Albert Lee, is an admirable his- 
tcrical romance, the scene of which is laid in 
the tumultuous England of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, at the time when the plots of the par- 
tisans of Mary Stuart against Elizabeth 
seemed to approach a culmination. The hero, 
Queen Elizabeth’s confidential messenger, has 
a trust to execute which involves a thrilling 
series of adventures. The book holds the 
reader fascinated until the last page is fin- 
ished, and is truly a bargain for the $1.00 
charged for it. “A Maker of Nations” is a 
fine book, in which Guy Boothby, the author, 
pictures the adventures of a modern soldier 
of fortune. The opening scenes show the 
picturesque and curious mingling of all na- 
tions in Cairo. Later, the reader follows the 
hero to South America, and goes through the 
dramatic episodes of a revolution, which is 
lightened by the love story that runs through- 
out. Bound in cloth, $1.00. ‘Trusts and the 
Public,” by George Gunton, covers almost 
every phase of the trust question, and while 
in the main the principle of trusts as an eco- 
nomic development is defended, the abuses 
of the trust principle are pointed out and criti- 
cised with equal frankness. The book, neatly 
bound in cloth, sells for $1.00. “Stories from 
the Arabian Nights,” by Adam Singleton, is 
an elegant book containing the fable of “The 
sirds, the Beasts and the Carpenter;” one 
of the voyages of “Sinbad the Seaman;” the 
tale of “The City of Brass,” which sets forth 
the vanity of earthly pomps and honors; and 
the tender and touching story of Hasan of 
Bassorah.” 
(161) 
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FIELD TRIALS 
Independent Field Trial Club's second annual trials. Bicknell 
nd., November 12. P,. T. Madison, secretary. 
North American Field ’ ria 1 Club’s second annual trials, St 
Joachim, Ont., November 13. R. M. Morton, Secretary. 
Missouri Field Trial Association’s fourth annual trials, Paris, 
Mo., November 27. L. 5. Eddins, secretary. 


BENCH SHOWS 
New England Kennel Club’s sixteenth annual show, Boston, 
April 3-6. David Crocker, secretary 
Philadelphia Dog Show Association’s second annual show, 
November 21-24. Marcel Viti, secretary. 


BENCH SHOWS 


At this writing, two of our principal bench 
shows, those at New York and Chicago, have 
been held, proving, perhaps, more successful 
than any held at either point for years. As 
the years pass by, our kennels and exhibitors 
know better each year about what preparation 
is necessary to place them in the front 
ranks. The day is passed when “anything” is 
good enough and the kennel name is sup- 
posed to help them through. Merit alone is 
the one thing needed, along with a preparation 
that brings the dog before the judge in the 
best possible condifion, and even when all 
these conditions appear at the best, one should 
not be content, standing around the ring in a 
careless way, but alertness should be prac- 
tised in showing each exhibit to the best ad- 
vantage, relieving the judge of unmerited 
censure: 

The first bench show held in this country, of 
which any record can be found, was given 
by the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association, 
at Chicago, IIll., June 4, 1874, nearly twenty- 
six years ago. The entries numbered twenty- 
one, and Mr. John Davidson was one of the 
judges, the associate judges being Hon. L. B. 
Croker, Mendota, IIl., and H. N. Sherman, 
3eloit, Wis. A sample of the report of the 
judges follows, viz.: “Report No. 5. J. H. 
Whitman’s Frank and Joe, three years old, 
black and steel mixed setters, bred by Hilliard, 
from imported Gordon setters, report: the 
committee, among so many well-appearing 
dogs, find it hard to make an award, but in- 
cline to the opinion that this pair of animals 
are entitled to the highest marks of credit as 
the best pair exhibited.” “No. 6. H. J. Ed- 
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wards’ Spot and Dan, Laverack setters; Spot, 
liver and white, imported by Maj. Foster, of 
Quebec, five years old; Dan, three years old, 
lemon and white, out of half-bred Irish set- 
ter from Canada,” etc. 

What would the pedigree committee of the 
A. K. C. to-day think of a pedigree giving 
“black and steel mixed setters by Gordon 
setters,” or of the second report, which states 
that Spot and Dan are Laverack setters, then 
giving a “half-bred Irish setter from Canada” 
as the dam. Again, J. F. Lawrence’s Rover, 
Spot and Gipsey are commended as “very 
ha ndsome red Irish setter puppies” out of 

“Trish bitch by Edwards’ Laverack setter 
Spot.” Mr. Mahoney’s Nell, two years old, 
is represented as a “black and tan Gordon by 
R. R. Clark’s lemon and white Dick.” Such 
is the insight given to the breeding and judg- 
ing at our first bench show. The report closes 
by saying: “In closing the report, the com- 
mittee (judges) take occasion to say that they 
consider this a very important branch of any 
meeting of this nature, and hope the Associ- 
ation at its future meetings will offer prizes 
and give every possible encouragement to such 
an exhibition, and give the great West a 
prominence in this respect commensurate with 
its prominence in all other branches of sports- 
manship.” 

Little did the projectors think that with such 
a crude beginning, that at least one of the 
judges would be present at the show recently 
held in Chicago, when the entries numbered 
more than one thousand, and every dog’s 
pedigree would bear more scrutiny than those 
given as “Laveracks out of half-bred Irish 
bitches.” 

The second show was given at Oswego, N. 

June 22, 1874, in connection with the New 
York State Sportsmen’s Association, and had 
three entries. The entrance money was re- 
turned, and while Mr. Sherwood’s “orange 
and white pair of setters” received the highest 
commendation, Mr. Nutting’s “black and tan 
setter dog, a magnificent animal in all points, 
was thrown out because he had a spot on his 
breast,”’ and could not be admitted as a thor- 
ovghbred Gordon. The Mineola (Long Island, 
N. Y.) show followed in October, with cups 
and diplomas as prizes. Number of entries 
was not given, but fourteen dogs are men- 
tioned as receiving prizes. 
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Regular shows were well under way in 1876, 
with more modern ideas in connection with 
them. Many of the shows had the system of 
three judges to determine the winners in each 
class. Specially was this so in the setter and 
pointer classes. At times two were used, the 
writer several times serving with the Hon. 
John S. Wise. In 1880 and afterwards, one 
judge to a breed was considered sufficient. 
One judge to each breed, with several breeds 
assigned to him, sometimes all kinds, if the 
show is not too large, is the vogue to-day. 
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edge of what constitutes winning form, and 
as a rule the least knowledge in this respect 
brings the most dissatisfaction. In bench 
shows, as in field trials, there are few who are 
genuine sportsmen enough to see or acknowl- 
edge the faults in their own dogs and congrat- 
ulate the fortunate winner. There are such, 
however, and mark a few green spots in fhe 
memory of the veteran judge who has to de- 
cide upon the merits of the good and bad to 
the best of his ability, without regard to his 


associations or friendships. 














Rep Bess II (520964) 


Judges differ, and always will, in making 
their awards, even when the same dogs come 
under their treatment, not that they do not 
see the same faults, but they estimate them 
differently. One may think a good head on 
an animal covers many faults, and will look 
rather lightly on what another judge may 
think a very serious fault, and who is willing 
to put up with a head not so good and secure 
better shoulders, legs and feet, and so on 
through a long list of good and bad points. 
The task of a judge is a most trying one, 
specially so as he is called to meet with so 
many exhibitors that have little or no knowl- 





Red Bess Il 


The above cut represents the beautiful Irish 
setter, Red Bess II, owned by Charles H. 
Snodgrass. Youngstown, O. She was first 
shown at Youngstown, O., at the recent show 
there, winning in her regular classes, as well 
as for best Irish setter in the show and best 
dog of any breed in the show. At the recent 
New York show she won first in limit class 
(the only regular class she was entered in) 
and first in winners’ class. She is of good 
color and form, a most symmetrical bitch, and 
is destined to do a lot of winning. 
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The New York Show 


The Westminster Kennel Club never gave 

better show than the one given February 
20-23, in Madison Square Garden. With an 
unequaled entry, together with excellent qual- 
ity, the breeder, competitor and visitor could 
not help being satisfied. Of course, the win- 
rers were exceedingly gratified, as they had 
a right to be, not only because of a record 
where the competition is sharpest, but because 
a win in the winners’ class amounts to as 
much towards a championship as two or three 
shows elsewhere combined. 

Annually, a large number of dogs are sold 
here, many kennel owners regarding the New 
York show worth more to them, in sales and 
prospective business, than all others combined, 
thus placing a very high estimate upon it. 

The appointments of the show were of the 
very best. Spratt’s Patent, without which no 
show is complete, was arranged to the best 
possible advantage by Mr. E. M. Oldham. 
Mr. Jas. Mortimer, as superintendent, amply 
sustained his former reputation of having no 
superior. 

The list of judges has been announced and 
discussed in the weekiy issues, receiving abuse 
from those who like nothing better than to in- 
dulge in it, or commendation for having been 
at least conscientious in their awards, from 
others. 

The club was favored in weather, which was 
such that no one disposed to was prevented a 
moment from attending the show. 

The ¢ondition of the dogs was universally 
good, not one turned away by Dr. Glover, 
the veterinary of the show. Not only were the 
health conditions good, but that of flesh and 
ceat also, which goes far towards assisting 
the judge to make meritorious awards. 

As usual, there was a large contingent of 
visitors from a distance, who make annual 
pilgrimage to this show, knowing they will 
1ot only meet friends and breeders, but will 
sec what is brought out for the current year. 

The classes of St. Bernards were large and 
of excellent quality, and while now and then 
a prize of second or third grade went else- 
where, it remained for Mr. Thos. J. Sheu- 
brooke. of Baltimore, to corral the principal 
ones. He had the distinguished honor of win- 
ning the winners’ class prizes, in both dogs 
and bitches, in both the rough and smooth 
coats. His dogs are always shown in the 
best possible condition. The winning dogs 
were: Sir Waldorf (R. Prince Napoleon 
(S. C.); bitches, Lady Bryn Mawr (R. C.), 
Princess Alice (S. C.). Dr. Longest, after 
taking intermediate honors as well, captured 
the principal ones, in mastiffs, with Black 
Peter and Prince of Wales 

Mr. T. D. M. Cardeza, Montebello Kennels, 
had near twenty entries in Great Danes, and 
had the pleasure of placing to his credit, as 
usual, the highest honors. With the best ken- 
ne! in the land, in charge of Mr. Ruthman, 
who knows how to bring them in the best 











condition, the advantage is always on the side 
of Montebello. 

Mr. Winchell and Dr. Longest 

prin cipal exhibitors of bloodhounds, 
erally the honors rest between them, t 
year aint won the prizes in the esti 
tion of the judge, yet few agreed with tl 
awards—one of the instances where approval 
as withheld. 
The display of Russian wolfhounds was 
larger than usual; Tom Turner, of Turner & 
Purdy, always well to the front, winning first 
in puppy class, third in novice dogs, first in 
open and winners’ classes, dogs, with Cl 
Marksman. In bitches, he scored first in 
nevice, third in limit and third in open, wind- 
ing up with a win in the team prize. 

The exhibit of deerhounds was good, 
John E. Thayer making his re-entry with 
breed. Mr. Thayer and Mr. Albion L. ge 
were the principal contestants, and while Mr. 
Thayer won a large share of the honors, many 
claimed that Mr. Page received the worst end 
ot tle judges’ decisions. 

The foxhound entries were ee yet good 
ones were shown in Bragdon, Legal, Hank’s 
Merry Girl, Veracity and Carmen, being of 
good type, as well as being in good form. 

The pointer classes filled well, and in num- 
ber and quality equal to any similar classes in 
years. Geo. S. Mott, Walter Ferguson, Jr., 
C. H. Mackay, George Jarvis and W. Gould 
3rokaw were some of the principal exhibitors, 
the dogs of the latter shown in poorest bench 
form of any mentioned, and which in some 
measure accounts for defeat when usually wins 
are recorded; besides, no effort was made to 
show them to the best advantage. Among 
the dogs shown were the well-known Lad of 
Kent, Sir Walter. Mott Regent, Roswell’s 
3ang, Sir Frank, King William, Fairview Lad, 
Prince’s Lad, Shotaway, Hempstead Jim and 
Heather Malt; Lad of Kent scoring the win- 
ning class prize. and finally winning the 
American Field Cup. The list of bitches in- 
cluded an equally well-known lot, among them 
being May Hobson, Lad’s Lily, Fairview 
Ruth, Fairview Meally, Lady Westlake, Belle 
Westlake, Lady Lal, Westlake’s Startle, Ch. 
Urada and Ch. Kent’s Kate, the highest honor 
going to Ch. Urada, with Belle Westlake a 
close second. 

The entry of English setters had not been 
so large for fifteen years, and included among 
them were the well-known field trial winners, 
Cincinnatus’ Pride, Dash Antonio, Joe Cum- 
ming, Heath Gladstone, Lucy Rogers. Mon- 
tell, Selkirk Milo, Selkirk Bretta and Dewey 
Rogers. Marie’s Sport, to the regret of many, 

as absent. The dogs of most note, winning, 
were Cincinnatus’ Pride, Knight Errant, 
Heath Gladstone, Joe Cumming and Montell. 

lighland Fleet, a handsome dog, was not 
shown in competition. Blade’s Ruby, Lady 
Washington II, Albert’s Juno, Selkirk Freda, 
Lady Jane Gray and Rosalind were among the 














bitches winning honors. Every one remarked 


upon the fine condition of Cincinnatus’ Pride, 
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and it was the wish of many that he be ex- 
hibited again that induced his owner, Mr. 
Burdett, to show him once more. He has the 
satisfaction of knowing that Pride is able to 
maintain his laurels in the best of company. 
Barring a little too much flesh, he was in the 
pink of condition. Joe Cumming, second to 
him in the field trial class, proved himself a 
bench dog as well as a field winner, as he 
had a good field up against him. Knight 
Errant, owned by Francis G. Taylor, of Phila- 
delphia, proved himself a worthy descendant 
of Breeze Gladstone by winning straight until 
in the winners’ class, when he was the reserve 
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Cu. Lorp LisMorE (51052). 


Winner of Upen and Winners’ 


dog to Cincinnatus’ Pride. Mr. Horace 
Belcher brought out two good puppies in Blue 
Ned and Lady Washington, scoring first- in 
their respective classes. 

The Irish setters were not so good in num- 
bers or quality, and it was difficult to select 
the winners in the first class or two. After- 
wards there was a marked improvement. Lord 
Lismore, Ben Law and Fred Elcho met, get- 
ting honors as mentioned. All are well-known 
good ones. There was little else in the dogs 
of special merit. In bitches, the quality ran 
higher, and there were a number of good ones, 
including Red Bess II, Miss Meta, Red Rose 
III and Blanche Finmore, the latter not im- 
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proving with age. Red Bess II, owned by 
Mr. Chas. H. Snodgrass, of Youngstown, O.. 
is a remarkably good bitch, without faults, of 


beautiful symmetry. She had the honor of 
winning in the winners’ class, the highest 
honor. 

Gordon setters started off something like 


the Irish, but soon improved; Lady Gordon's 
Sport being the only one of merit in the novice 
class and continued winning, with first in limit 
and second in open class, where he met the 
best one, Mr. Blossom’s Doc, a dog of won- 
deriully good form, quality and preservation 
for one of his age, being about ten years old. 





J. S. Wall, Auburn Park, Chicago, Owner 


Classes, New York and Chicago 


Wenonah, Winona Clinton, Juno, Lassie, 
Lady Gordon’s Rose, Princess View and Dell 
Noble were the best ones in bitches, Dell 
Noble and Lady Gordon’s Rose rather easilv 
the best, getting the winners’ class honors 
in order mentioned. As a rule, the condition 
of the entries was good, with color markings 
excellent. 

The entry of cocker spaniels was excellent, 
and the principal kennels exhibiting met with 
varying success, at times hardly knowing 
“where they were at.” The Mepal Kennels, 
with an excellent entry, seemed to experience 
the most hardships. The Mountain 
Kennels scored fairly well, but other honors 


Swiss 
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should have fallen to them. Mr. W. T. Payne 
scored well in “‘any other colors.” 

The exhibit of collies was a superb one, and 
one can form a better idea of the quality when 
it is stated that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, with 
his well-known kennels, did not score a first 
prize, with but one exception. Mr. Henry 
Jarrett, Messrs. Moore and Ainsworth, Robert 
A. Murray, Black & Hunter and Geraghty & 
Carver were the principal winners. 

Mr. Tyler Morse had a crack engagement 
in deciding the merits of the bulldogs sub- 
mitted to his judgment—a good array of them. 
Most of the winners are well known. A new 
one was sprung on the public by the Leming- 
ton Kennels, in Katerfelto, who lowered the 
colors of the heretofore invincible Ch. Ivel 
Rustic. The award met with universal ap- 
proval. Mr. E. K. Austin, Henry Croker, Jr., 
and Mr. W. C. Codman were among the win- 
ners before the final accounting. 

Old battles were fought again in the bull 
terriers, when the principal contestants were 
Frank Dole, J. Lorillard Arden, and W. S. 
and L. W. Gartner, Mr. Dole coming out first 
best, winning with Woodcote Wonder over 
Princeton Monarch. Edgewood Defiance was 
also a good winner for him, scoring firsts in 
the limit and open light-weight classes. Mr. 
Arden’s winner was New City Billy, and Mr. 
Frank Croker’s best winner was a puppy, Fire 
Chief, winning also in limit class. Mr. Croker 
did best in bitch classes, winning first, twice, 
with Yorkville Belle. 

Beagles were an abundant, as well as a most 
satisfactory lot, showing quality, quantity and 
fine condition, with a type fitted for field work. 
The judge evidently was pleased with this, for 
he avoided the exceptions to it wherever pos- 
sible. Geo. Reed, the Windholme Kennels, 
Hempstead Beagles, Rock Ridge Kennels, 
Wharton Beagles and Round Plain Beagles 
were the principal competitors, all sharing to 
some extent in the winnings; yet, the Wind- 
holme Kennels were, perhaps, on top when 
the competition closed. Dr. Motschenbacher 
and the Vanlo Farm Kennels made practically 
a clean sweep in the dachshunds, both in reds 
and “any other color.” 

The fox terrier classes ranked as one of the 
largest and best in the show, the best ken- 
nels in competition as usual. After action, it 
was seen that the Norfolk Kennels, G. : 
Carnochan, E. H. Ingwerson, J. J. Holgate and 
L. & W. Rutherford were principal among 
the winners. Mr. Reginald Mayhew made a 
clean sweep with his bitch, Hands Up. Mr. 
Ingwerson won first and second in the limit 
class with his recent importation, Daddy, and 
his usual standby, Vibo; second and third in 
the open class, with the same brace, quite a 
good record for the genial Chicago breeder. 

Irish, Scottish, black and tan, Skye, Bed- 
lington and Yorkshire terriers were well rep- 
resented, with many of the old and well-known 
favorites at the front. Pomeranians were an 
attractive lot, at least they seem to be the 
breed attracted by society now. Mrs. Smyth, 


of Germantown, Pa., and of the well-known 
Swiss Mountain Kennels, seems well at the 
iront with this breed, and after taking the 
honors in novice and open classes, took first 
in winners’ class and the team prize, a great 
record for her. 

The Gem City Kennels, of Dayton, O., for 
the second time within a few months, made a 
clean sweep of everything competed for in 
toy black and tan terriers, fulfilling the predic- 
tion made for them of having the best kennel 
of this breed in our country. 

The circuit has been grandly opened. Chi- 
cago, with smaller lights following it, will 
keep the ball rolling, where many will renew 
the contests, with varying success, as all judges 
do not see alike; but of one thing our readers 
may be assured, that none but good dogs 
will win. 


The Chicago Show 


Of all the good shows given at Chicago 
none has ever achieved the position or suc- 
cess of the one given by the Mascoutah Ken- 
nel Club, in the First Regiment Armory 
building, March 7-10. 

For days previous to the opening of the 
show the weather was horribly bad, but the 
fates declared four good ones for the show, 
which culminated in a grand success. 

Last year, and in previous years, mutterings 
of discontent could at times be heard, but 
this year it is a pleasure to say not a word 
of displeasure was uttered by any in censure 
of the management. The work of Mr. W. J. 
Bryson seemed endless, and one of the offi- 
cials properly described it when he said: “The 
whole work of the show devolved upon two 
or three men, and go per cent. of it was the 
work of Mr. Bryson; the other 10 per cent. 
two or three of us did.” 

As stated, the weather overhead was all that 
could have been wished for. The attendance, 
usually moderate in the morning hours, in- 
creased to a crowd and jam in the afternoons 
and evenings, which insured for the club a de- 
served financial success. 

Along with the entries, the largest ever re- 
ceived, was quality of a high order, and alto- 
gether by far the best show ever given by the 
club was the result. 

Mr. E. N. Oldham was the superintendent, 
and to say that his capability and popularity 
is unequaled is but stating a fact. A tactician 
of the first order, he can smooth the rough 
corners, accomplish his own wishes, while per- 
fectly satisfying others, granting requests and 
favors when it is policy to do so, pleasant to 
all, yet firm as a rock when necessary or 
right, without offense. Mr. Oldham grows in 
favor as the years go by. In his handling of 
Spratt’s Patent, it is always done to bring 
about the best efforts, and it is safe to say 
that he has done much to popularize the only 
benching that gives such pleasing effects to 
the visitors at bench shows. If a reasonable 
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time is given beforehand there is never any 
delay in this most essential part of the pre- 
paratory work. Af this show the benching 
was all quite ready twenty-four hours in ad- 
vance. Never was there a bench show kept 
cleaner or more absolutely clear of taint; in 
fact, in this respect, you could not tell that 
the building contained dogs. The display of 
the goods made by Spratt’s Patent was a most 
effective one. Mr. Pentz was in charge, and 
no one could be more attentive and obliging. 
In Mr. Pentz the company must have one of 
its best men. 

The exhibitors, judges and prominent vis- 
itors were given a most elaborate entertain- 
ment at the Wellington Hotel at 1:30 on the 
last day of the show. It was enjoyed by all, 
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and such events go far towards cementing 
the friendships in the kindred interests of 
shows. 

Mr. Theodore Marples was one of the 
judges, and who had most of the classes as- 
signed to him. Pleasant to all, he judged in 
a manner that bespoke his familiarity with all 
breeds. The impression created was a most 
pleasant one, and while some of his decisions 
at times jarred some, they could hardly ques- 
tion the correctness of them. Socially and in 
every way it can be said that no foreign judge 
has ever created so favorable an impression 
as both gentleman and judge. We trust he 
has been favorably impressed with us. 

Owing to an accident Dr. Glover, it was 
much regretted, could not fill his engagement 
to judge the Englishand Gordon setter classes, 
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as his successor fell far short of the doctor’s 
ability, and the best satisfaction was not given. 
From the results the work must have been the 
first efforts of the judge in this direction. 
While it could not well have been avoided, 
perhaps, the selection was most unfortunate. 
A giance at the several breeds of most im- 
portance is made in brief. St. Bernards were 
present in fair numbers, with the well-known 
Gould and Meisenheimer Kennels. Le King 
seemed to create the best impression on the 
judge, Mr. Dudley Waters, who awarded him 
the highest honors. Le King was shown at 
Milwaukee last fall, where he did some win- 
ning, but he appeared here a much im- 
proved dog. Many were of the opinion 
that his inferiority in hind quarters and 





A. Howard, Chicago, Owner 


Winner Open and Winners’ Class, New York and Chicago, 1900, together with 56 other prizes 


form of chest should not have placed him 
over Autocrat. Mr. Meisenheimer showed 
an excellent puppy in Sylvia Kenmore, and 
some idea of her form and worth can 
be estimated when it is known that she 
was placed over the well-known and good 
bitch, Ch. Marvelcroft. Duke of Giles and 
Sylveana were also winners for Mr. Meisen- 
heimer, dogs that were shown as puppies last 
year and decried and turned down by some 
but upheld by the writer. 

Great Danes were not shown in the num- 
bers formerly seen here, and while the Mon- 
tebello Kennels took a good share of the 
honors, it seemed that they were a little 
harshly treated at times. Sandor Vom Inn 
was, of course, the best one shown. Thor H. 
was in fairly good shape and second to him. 
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Other winners of the Montebello Kennels 
were the Montebello’s Perle, Nigra and 
Cesar. Mr. Ruthman was in charge, as 
usual, and had them in gocd form. 

In deerhounds, Ch. Marksman took the 
primer honors, which he seems to have a 
strong hold on, no dog so far having displaced 
him. Madam Dietz won in bitches, both 
owned by Turner & Purdy. 

In foxhounds, first in dogs went to Bray- 
don, a dog of proper type and easily the best 
one, while in bitches Carmen, of exactly same 
type, took third, hardly a consistent award, 
although the bitches placed first and second 
were good ones. 

3eagles were fairly good and the awards 
were generally creditable, a thick shouldered 
one and one out at the elbows creeping in 
now and then if a good head presented itself. 

The pointers, outside of a few good ones, 
did not rank very high. Mr. Davidson seemed 
particularly well pleased with Bonner, a black 
and white dog by Brighton Joe. He was a 
good dog with few faults, being a trifle thick 
at shoulders, not best at pasterns, toeing out 
slightly. Bonner is good in head, has an ex- 
cellent body and very fine behind, including 
quarters, lower thigh and stern, besides he 
was in beautiful form, and as much as I liked 
him he is not good enough to beat Sir Wil- 
liam, placed second to him. In open class 
Bonner was first, King William second, King 
of Lynn third, the latter falling down in the 
estimation of the judge, as heretofore he has 
ranked higher with him. Sir Frank, with a re- 
serve card, was a better dog. Lad’s Lily and 
Lady Lal were best in bitches, one of them 
not in best form, being in whelp. Nell Bang, 
an ordinary bitch, was too well scored in 
honors given her. ‘ 

The English setters were not well judged, 
now and then a dog well placed, at other 
times good ones entirely overlooked. In pup- 
pies, both sexes, Hawthorne selected as first, 
was about thicd in merit; not right in shoul- 
ders, straight in stifles and off in head. Lady 
Danstone, second, was the best in the class; 
not in best flesh condition, but right in form, 
showing a lot of quality. In novice dogs, Val- 
mond was placed first, not a bad decision, as 
he is a fair dog throughout, the class an or- 
dinary one. Gay Sport, second, was lucky in 
getting the award, as he is poor in head, not 
good in shoulders and poor in hind legs; 
color and condition good. A remarkable fea- 
ture of the judge’ s awards was that all dogs, 
outside of prize winners, almost without ex- 
ception, rece ived V. H. C., showing very even 
merit, which was not the case, or want of de- 
cision of character in making proper awards. 
Knight Errant properly won in limit and open 
classes. This was easy to decide. Selkirk 
Dan was second, Star Tobacco third, where 
there were easily two better ones in Heath 
Gladstone and Marie’s Sport. Highland was 
second in open class, but he was in too much 
flesh to show at his best, and was lucky to 
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land where he did. In novice bitches, Selkirk 
Ramona was cleverly first. In limit bitches 
Sue H., not in best condition, won. In open 
class a decision that placed Selkirk Freda 
V. H. C. was perhaps the worst made in the 
setter classes. There are few bitches in the 
country that are better. 

Mr. Davidson handled the Irish setters in 
good shape, and the handler that thought he 
was badly treated in New York had food for 
reflection here, as his relative position was 
the same or worse, whenever in competition 
with the same dogs. A few lessons may teach 
him something. Lord Lismore was better 
thought of by the judge than in former years, 
and he properly went to the front, finally get- 
ting the highest honors. Red Rosie III beat 
out Miss Meta in the open class, predictions 
and bets to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The judge of English setters, Mr. Holgate, 
judged Gordon setters also, and got them 
quite as well mixed up, but special mention of 
the awards will not be made, as most of the 
dogs and bitches are well known. 

In cocker spaniels, Geo. Douglas, Belle Isle 
Kennels, W. T. Payne and the Swiss Mount- 
ain Kennels shared in the honors, the latter, 
perhaps, getting the best of it, getting first 
in winners, dogs, and winners, bitches; adding 
the team prize also. 

Collies were an excellent lot in number, 
condition and quality. Henry Jarrett, R. A. 
Murray, Moore and Ainsworth and Verona 
Kennels had a share in the winnings, Heather 
Mint, of the latter kennel, making a notable win. 

There was fun among the bulldog owners, 
but no combination was equal to the Lem- 
ington Kennels, Katerfelto, Wrangler, Steve 
Brodie, Orient Don, Ariosa, Homestead, 
Lady Dockleaf, Housewife and Rule Britannia 
not leaving a first and hardly a second for 
competing dogs and bitches. The Lemington 
Kennels certainly have the strongest known 
combination. The dogs and bitches were 
brought to the post in excellent condition. 

Frank Dole had some entries in bull ter- 
riers, and among them Ch. Woodcote Won- 
der again at the front; other dogs of his and 
F. H. Croker’s were among the winners, Mr. 
Kellogg now and then scoring. Mr. Titcomb 
had lost his best winning Boston terrier, Ch. 
Freezer, yet he managed with other entries to 
keep abreast with other winners, the exhibit 
hae a very fair one. 

Fox terrier was perhaps the best class in 
the show and occasioned the sharpest com- 
petition. Mr. Carnochan, J. Wallace Wakern, 
E. H. Ingwerson, J. J. Holgate, Norfolk Ken- 
nels and Henry Lackman being the principal 
competitors. The greatest success scored was 
xy Mr. Carnochan, winning eleven prizes, in- 
cluding specials, with a wire-haired puppy, 
Cairnsmuir Growler. Mr. Ingwerson again 
went to the front with two good ones, Daddy 
and Vibo. To the surprise of not a few Nor- 
folk Handicraft was beaten out by Southboro 
Olivette, brought over by Mr. Holgate. 
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A good lot of black and tan terriers were 
shown, and a division of honors went to F. 
H. Croker and Charles Wilson. Vinlo Farms 
and Dr. Motschenbacher left little for others 
in dachshunds when they were through 
showing. T. A. Howard managed to get all 
the blue ribbons tied on his dogs in open and 
winners classes, including Ch. Wollis, Nora 
Hooker and Bessie Penrice, all good pugs. 

The Swiss Mountain Kennels swept every- 
thing in Pomeranians with Nubian Rebel, 
Hatcham, Dandy, Haughty Brownie and 
Haughty Brunette, including winners classes 
and the team prize. 

It took Mr. Marples until well in the fore- 
noon of the third day to finish his long list of 
classes. Other judges readily concluded their 
labors in a much shorter period. The record 
show of the Mascoutah’s is a thing of the past 
with its grand success, which insures a future 
attempt. Mr. Bryson, we heartily congratu- 
late you for the success attained by hard work 
on your part. 


wm 
Here and There 


Not for years has the management of both 
the New York and Chicago shows made such 
a success. favored with good weather, a 
large entry of excellent quality, the shows 
were attractive, and under the best of manage- 
ment were made financial successes. 

a @ 


Mr. Burdett, at the New York show, scored 
a great success in showing Cincinnatus’ Pride 
again, and it is safe to say that no dog at- 
traced so much attention. After two years’ 
retirement he was brought out to refute the 





Lap or Rusu 


A noted dog and field trial winner 


insinuations that he was not himself. He 
proved that he was never in better form, and 
that he was able to go to the front, easily, in 
the best show of the land. He will now, most 
probably, be permanently retired from the 
bench, to win additional laurels in the stud. 
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Francis G. Taylor, of Philadelphia; sur- 
prised the boys when he sprung Knight 
Errant, a grandson of his old favorite, Breeze 
Gladstone, on them. He romped away with 
everything except Cincinnatus’ Pride, and it 
is certainly: no disgrace to be turned down by 





FIELD TrIAL CHAmMpP’N Ass’n’s Cup, 1900 


him. In Chicago, Knight Errant went to the 
front in all classes, winning the winner’s class 
honors, as well as a special for the best Eng- 
lish setter in the show. All honors were de- 
served. 

x * 

Mrs. Frank Smyth, of the Swiss Mountain 
Kennels, not only was well placed in the 
cocker spaniel competition, at both the New 
York and Chicago shows, but she won the 
Premier honors in the new favorites of the 
public, Pomeranians; placing a number at 
fancy prices, also. The public finds no better 
stock, nor more reliable parties to deal with 
than are found in the Swiss Mountain Ken- 
nels. 

* 7 ok 

The Lemington Kennels, Pittsburg, now 
sweep everything before them in their master- 
ly array of bulldogs. With such invincible 
specimens as Katerfelto, Homestead, Lady 
Dockleaf, and Housewife, not to say anything 
of other good ones, such as Rule Britannia, 
Princess Venn, Ariosa, Orient Den, Steve 
srodie, and Wrangler, all on exhibition and in 
competition at Chicago, forming the strongest 
combination in the world. Mr. MacKay has 
them in charge and knows how to bring them 
to the post in the best possible condition. 
Mr. J. A. Davidson was present at Chicago, 
and must have been happy to see the un- 
bounded success of their kennels. 

* x +* 

A pleasant gentleman, as a winner, and a 

good loser, is Mr. E. H. Ingwerson, of Chi- 
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cago, and his friends and admirers were hearty 
in their congratulations when his two crack 
fox terriers, Daddy and Vibo, won the honors 
bestowed upon them, at both New York and 
Chicago. Winning in such hot company in- 
sures them a share of honors at minor shows. 

x * x 

Mr. G. M. Carnochan scored the greatest 

success of the year when he won eleven prizes, 
regular and specials, with his rough-haired fox 
terrier puppy, Cairnsmuir Growler. In doing 
this he had to beat such dogs as Ch. Ringcraft, 
Ch. Thornfield, Knockout, Hillcrest, Fencer, 
and Limefield Roderick. 

* * x 

F. A. Howard and Al Eberhardt were the 

principal competitors in the pug division, with 
the honors in favor of Howard. The popu- 
larity of the pug seems lost in the admiration 
of other breeds, particularly so in comparison 
with Boston terriers and Pomeranians. 

x *k x 


Marie’s Sport was absent and much missed 
at the New York show, but appeared in good 
form in Chicago, when, in the distribution of 
awards, he was placed below much inferior 
dogs, a sad commentary on the judgment for 
English setters. 

x x 

W. B. Wells must have felt very queer, also, 
to see his well-known and best bitch, Selkirk 
Freda, relegated to the rear, and other bitches, 
of his own kennels, placed over her, besides 
a lot of other inferior bitches. He will prob- 
ably think twice the next time before he will 
consent to submit to judgment that his own 
better judgment tells him is inexpedient—even 
if he has to disoblige a friend. 

x *k x 


G. G. Williamson, of Muncie, Indiana, spent 
a day at the Chicago show. He is the proud 
possesser of two great dogs in Lady’s Count 
Gladstone, and Sport’s Gath, the former at 
present seeming to have the best prospects to 
be his sire’s successor. 

* * * 

Mr. Hutchinson, owner of the Hawkeye 
Kennels, must have been proud to see so good 
a dog as Bonner, the leading pointer winner 
at the Chicago show, representing his good 
stud dog, Brighton Joe, the sire of Bonner. It 
only serves to place Joe higher in the estima- 
tion of those who know of his bench and field 
qualities already; transmitting his good quali- 
ties to his progeny in a marked degree. 

* * x 

Mr. Theodore Marples, the English judge, 
who had the bulk of the judging to do in 
the Chicago show, sustained his reputation for 
ability and fairness, and from remarks on 
every hand it is only right to assert that the 
impression made is far in advance of those 
who have preceded him. He certainly proved 
himself a very agreeable gentleman. 

** * 


When the associates of Mr. W. J. Bryson, 





president of the Mascoutah Kennel Club, were 
free to admit that he had done, at least, ninety 
per cent. of the work, in advance of the show, 
it must have given him the utmost satisfaction 
to see the splendid result. The show will go 
down in history as one given when the writer 
heard no dissatisfaction expresed with any 
part of its management. 


* * * 


Mr. Bryson was ably seconded by Mr. E. M. 
Oldham, the superintendent, and praise on 
every side was heard of the able manner in 
which every detail was handled. No show has 
ever been given where the thorough cleanliness 
was such as to cause universal remark. 
Spratt’s patent benching and feeding, in the 
hands-of Mr. Oldham, never appeared to better 
advantage. 

* * * 

It was an unusual sight to see Mr. Thos. W. 
Turner sitting around taking no active part in 
showing dogs during the hours of judging. 
Tom was a very sick man, and it seemed 
hardly possible to escape pneumonia, but he 
did, and on the last day of the show surprised 
his many friends by seeming quite himself 
again. 


° * * * 


Messrs. Lewis, Thomas, Dole and Klein are 
in their best element when in the ring, show- 
ing the dogs entrusted to their care. None 
lose anything for want of preparation by these 
handlers, and it is interesting to a “looker on” 
to see the various degrees of satisfaction when 
either one scores over the other, a look that is 
met by one speaking louder than words, “Wait 
until we meet again under another judge,” and 
so it goes round the circuit, ending as it began, 
all friends. 

x * & 
We have received from Mr. F. J. Skinner, 
“Southern Fancier,”’ Baltimore, Md., a neat 
book comprising illustrations of prominent 
beagles, as well as their field trial records, 
along with other useful information. All 
owners of beagles, as well as sportsmen gen- 
erally, will appreciate, and should reward Mr. 
Skinner by sending for this useful work. 
x * * 


At the annual meeting of the Irish Setter 
Club, Madison Square Garden, Dr. G. G. 
Davis was elected president of the club; Mr. 
J. B. Blossom was elected vice-president, and 
George H. Thomson, of Philadelphia, secre- 
tary-treasurer. A corps of enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the breed. The executive commit- 
tee is made up of Messrs. Shippen, Goodridge, 
Sutton, McCurdy, Clements and Lacock. The 
club will expend $50 toward bench shows, and 
a similar amount for field trials during the 
year, showing some increased interest in the 
breed. Mr. Wassman, of Bellaire, O., and 
Chas. H. Snodgrass, Youngstown, O., were 
the new members elected and should prove 
good ones. We shall have something to say, 
about Irish and Gordon setters in our next 
issue. 
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The annual meeting of the Spaniel Club 
shows much life in that organization, the 
reports showing one thousand two hundred 
entries at the several shows in the past season. 
Six silver challenge prizes were given to the 
club during the year. The leading shows 
adopted the classification of the club and the 
balance in the treasury was two hundred dol- 
lars. Eight new members were elected. A 
committee of five was directed to be appointed 
to draft a new cocker spaniel standard. The 
following executive committee was selected, 
viz.; Messrs. Keasbey, Bradbury, Viti, Blood- 
good, Payne, Greer, and Henwood. The 
executive elected Mr. H. K. Bloodgood for 
president to succeed Mr. Keasbey, who de- 
clined a re-election; George Greer, secretary; 
Dr. S. T. Bradbury, treasurer. 
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At Louisville was found an enthusiastic lot 
of young sportsmen following in the foot- 
steps of those that have preceded them, in 
shows and field trials. They promise that the 
coming season shall not pass without a field 
trial. Mr. Geo. L. Danforth, the president, 
will have faithful assistance from Mr. Herman 
D. Newcomb, secretary and treasurer, and 
from the membership which includes among 
others: A. O. Brand, V.P., Wm. H. Kaye, 
Dr. F. W. Samuel and Barrett Gibson. It 
was a pleasure to meet friends of by-gone 
field trial days, in Dr, J. B. Alexander and 
Mr. J. L. Adams, who have stood the test of 
time and trials, and who look well from bless- 
ings of Father Time. The hours spent with 
them were ones of true enjoyment. 





A LriKety Lot 


H. D. Baxter, owner, Lexington, Minn. 
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Spring Shooting 
E. P. Jaques 

THIS is the time of year when, according 
to our system of reasoning, the gun should be 
oiled and laid away or used at the trap. Yet 
while firm in our own convictions we do not 
presume to pose as the whole thing. There 
are two sides to all questions. 
fowl in the spring is a custom as old as sports- 
manship. And the man who shoots in the 
springtime is no less a sportsman than the 
man who makes large bags of “flapper” ducks 
in the early fall. As a mere matter of sport, 
there is more sport to the square inch in an 
early spring outing than at any other time of 
year. It requires more skill to bag one duck in 
the spring than to bag five in the fall. We 
‘know of large sections of the country where the 
springtime is all there is of the wild fowl sea- 
son. Who will say to the man who only sees a 
few wild fowl and snipe for a short period in 
the spring, ‘“‘stay thy hand, be thou as holy as 
I, who have been aiter those same ducks far 
beyond the frost line throughout the entire 
winter and would fain give them a rest now.” 

Sportsmen should be judged as some mythi- 
cal person is said to have judged whisky— 
“All whisky is good whisky, yet some 
whiskies are better than others.” 

Thus with sportsmen all are good, but some 
are better than others, according to our way 
of thinking, yet we are not here to judge of 
the various kinds; all sportsmen are our 
friends, so long as they keep within the law. 
A sportsman should learn to live and let live. 
Not only should he practice moderation in re- 
gard to the wild things of nature, but above all 
let us have a well-observed close season for 
the “other fellow.” Let this clause read: 
Between January first and January first it shall 
be unlawful, etc. The only sportsman we feel 
like warning the boys against is he that speaks 
ill of his fellows. Cannibalism never was to 
our taste. 

In the meantime let us see what offers the 
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To shoot wild, 








springtime makes to him who is aweary of the 
indoor life of winter. The season for shoot- 
ing all upland birds is now over. ’Tis only 
the wild fowl, whose migratory instinct is 
their protection, with which we have to deal. 

As the migratory flights of wild fowl depend 
entirely on conditions, nothing can be known 
in advance as to where it will be best. The 
ducks are sure to find the places where feed 
and water is abundant. There-is se!'dom any 
lack of ducks on good grounds in the spring. 
At this season a single day’s rain or the lack 
of it may settle the fate of any grounds, as 
everything is unsettled until the last hour has 
gone by. In the same way a freeze may bring 
a red letter day, where blanks have’ been the 
Along nearly every stream in Iowa 


order. 
Let 


and Illinois there are many good points. 
us point to a few places. 

One lucky party of three or four can get a 
very pleasant outing by addressing a letter to 
D.: Farwell, Geneseo, IJ]. The camp ground 
would be on the banks of the river just at 
the lower end of one of the great old-time 
duck grounds in Illinois. Three hundred 
yards from the camp ground is one of the best 
points on the river for flight shooting. The 
boat and few decoys necessary could likely 
be supplied at Geneseo. Let any one make 
arrangements with Farwell for a two or three 
weeks’ camp guting, and they are sure of two 
or three red letter days, and a lot of mornings 
and evenings that will be long remembered 
About the middle of March is the usual time 
of starting but that all depends on the weather. 

A similar arrangement could likely be made 
by addressing Henry Jacobs, of Mineral, III. 
Hillsdale, Erie, and Cleveland, Ill., are all 
good points. One should make arrangements 
with some of the local hunters, pot hunters, 
market hunters, or farmers who sell their sur 
plus game. There is likely to be good duck 
shooting at any of these places, but the best 
chance at the last three named is to go late 
for snipe. Drop a line to J. Stohl, Cleveland, 
Ill., and tell him you want to put in a couple 
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cf weeks among the jack-snipe in April, and 
will make it worth his while to put you on, 
and see what he says. The ideal for a camp 
hunt with no hardships is Geneseo and Far- 
well. 

None of these gentlemen are professional 
caterers and would be surprised to see their 
names mentioned here, yet there is no doubt 
that arrangements could be made with some 
of them at no great cost. There are thousands 
of similar places all over the country, but to 
know just how a stranger can get at them to 
the best advantage is the main point. 

In Nebraska there is Long Pine, Ainsworth, 
Wood Lake or Cody, where one could not 
fail to get a run for his money by going to 
the livery stables and getting them to locate 
him at some farm house in the lake district for 
a couple of weeks. Here one should go late 
enough to get the snipe shooting, as, for sport, 
that exceis all other lines. In the spring, 
Heron Lake, Hadley, or Lake Benton, in 
southern Minnesota, are equally good points. 
Lake Preston, Arlington, Volga and Went- 
worth, in South Dakota, are all good points. 

All depends upon the man and how he 
works the field. Game will be acquired with 
the greatest ease at any of these western points 
and any one who can use a gun at all will be 
sure to get some days when he will shoot 
until his conscience forbids. The greatest 
trouble with the birds in the springtime is 
they are all educated. Most of them have 
found themselves trying to alight on the 
pointed end of a blaze from the muzzle of a 
shot-gun on more than one occasion and 
will be on the lookout. You will see game 
by the thousands, but will earn what you get, 
except in the case of a blizzard, which makes 
the shooting comparitively easy. 

*K * 


Among the scenic routes the tourist will 
enjoy is a trip up the Mississippi from Rock 
Island, Illinois, to St. Paul, Minnesota, over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road. The track follows the bank of the river 
nearly all the way, and the route equal to 
taking a steamboat trip over the same line, 
except that by rail you get four days’ outing 
crowded into one. No trip can be made where 
so much of Nature’s beauty can be seen in one 
day. The upper Mississippi has few rivals in 
the line of fine scenery and all of it can be seen 
from the car windows. One will travel a good 
deal further, most anywhere, to see as much 
as is crowded into this three hundred miles. 
Up by rail and down by water would make a 
trip long to be remembered. 

Along the line of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad are some of the best 
duck and snipe shooting grounds in America, 
and that means in the world. 

In central Illinois, along this line, is the 
famous Illinois River hunting and fishing 
grounds, of which no more need be said. In 
the western part of the State, from Mineral 
to the Mississippi, and just north of the line 
lies the great Green River, and Winnebago 
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swamps, where tons of shot have been sown 
on every acre of ground in past years in the 
effort to bring down the wary spike tail and 
mallard, or the festive jack-snipe. Still the 
birds return by thousands every favorable 
season. By taking the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids and Northern Branch at West Liberty, 
Iowa, the tourist is carried through the best 
hunting and fishing ground in northwestern 
Iowa and South Dakota. 

No finer resort can be found anywhere than 
Spirit Lake offers. Three large lakes, Spirit 
and East and West Okoboji, offer the finest 
of fishing, boating and so forth. The situa- 
tion is ideal. Looking at the town of Spirit 
Lake on the west bank of East Okoboji, 
across the water one imagines he would like 
to spend the rest of his days there. 

The Orleans Hotel, on the narrow strip of 
land between East Okoboji and Spirit Lakes, 
is situated in a spot nature set aside in the 
beginning for 4 summer resort, and the In- 
dians congregated there long before the white 
man came. There every convenience is fur- 
nished for every kind of outdoor sport. When 
the fish are running in the early spring thou- 
sands can be seen passing through the narrow 
channel between the two lakes just in front 
of the hotel. Sometimes they get wedged into 
the channel so tightly that they haye to be 
blown out with dynamite to clear the way; so 
a guide told the writer, anyway, and I don’t 
think a guide would make up a story like that. 
But, laying all jokes aside, it is a place which 
once visited will shed its afterglow to the very 
limits of life. 


* 


A Unique New England Cruise 
Allan Eric 


THE fact that the section of this country 
known as New England is an island which 
may be circumnavigated in a forty, fifty or 
sixty-foot steam vessel may strike the reader 
as being a somewhat novel ides 1. Yet itis a 
fact, and interesting, romantic and delightful 
would such a voyage be in summer; besides, it 
can be easily and dots made. 

There is a northeast passage around the 
western and northern borders of New Eng- 
land through which a yacht may steam steadily 
along; from New York harbor, up the Hud- 
son River to West Troy, thence through the 
Champlain Canal to Lake Champlain, down 
the lake—north—to the Richelieu River 
through which the waters of Lake Champlain 
empty into the St. Lawrence. Through the 
Richelieu River the voyagers would steam 
right along to the St. Lawrence and then down 
that great stream to the guif bearing the same 
name. Next changing the course to the south- 
east the yacht would follow the Northumber- 
land Strait to the Atlantic, from where a 
westerly, southwesterly and again a westerly 
course would take the voyagers, safe and 
sound, back to New York. And it would be 
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all straight steaming, as simple as possible; 
and what a delightful vacation trip. 

The yacht, leaving New York harbor, steams 
past the Grant Mausoleum, high above the 
river in Riverside Park, on her voyage up the 
Hudson. The scenery along this beautiful 
stream is unsurpassed, combining beauty with 
grandeur. First to claim the admiration of 
the voyager are the Palisades, towering almost 
perpendicularly upward to a sharply defined 
sky-line, far above the right bank of the river 
—bearing in mind the familiar definition of 
the first geography lesson of our youth, name- 
ly, that “in passing down a river the right 
bank is on the right hand and the left bank is 
on the left hand.” 

The Hudson is a broad, noble stream, as 
becomes a river flowing through scenes of 
natural grandeur. Beautiful towns, peopled 
by wealthy metropolitans, dot the east bank, 
and the extensive, well-kept estates and pala- 
tial residences of many of our most famous 
millionaires are visible from the river. Majes- 
tic trees fringe the shores and overhang the 
water, which reflects the green and other 
varied colors like a great, expansive mirror. 

No great river of the country is more inter- 
esting than the Hudson. Here and there are 
lighthouses and beacons for the safety of the 
extensive navigation and traffic. Now and 
again great tows of canal-boats from the Erie 
and Champlain Canals are seen coming down 
or going up the river, loaded with the products 
of the country bordering the Great Lakes, or 
with wood, or ore from the north. Two great 
lines of railroad skirt either bank, where 
swiftly flying trains follow the windings of the 
river. Irvington, Tarrytown and Sing Sing 
are passed and now, to the east, rise the 
tl heights of the Peekskill Mountains; 
and then, on the western shore, looming up 
against the sky are the towering peaks of the 
Catskills, veiled in transparent blue, certainly 
among the most beautiful mountains in the 
world. And on, past West Point, Fishkill, 
Poughkeepsie and Hudson, the yacht at length 


reaches Albany, the capital of the Empire 
State, with the massive pile of the capitol 
rising in the background. Now a little 


further up the river, seven or eight miles, to 
West Troy, and we are done with the Hudson; 
for here the yacht enters the Champlain Canal. 
The management of the canal allows small 
yachts and launches to pass through, provided 
they proceed at a low rate of speed, say not 
more than five miles an hour; for, otherwise, 
the churning of the water by the propeller 
would wash the banks of the canal. It is 
pleasant voyaging through the canal, “across 
country,” by water, so to speak. Now and 
then, it is true, disagreeable canal-boatmen 
are encountered, but such people are met with 
everywhere. There are many locks to pass, 
but, for a small yacht, the toll would be tri- 
fling, so much per “" of displacement. 

The canal enters Lake Champlain at the 
curious, where, 
from a turns 


straggling town of Whitehall, 
yacht 


northeast course the 
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directly to the northward, down the lake—not 
up, although the direction is north; for the 
waters of the lake flow north through the 
Richelieu River into the St. Lawrence. From 
Whitehall to the foot of the lake it is one 
hundred and eighteen miles. For the first 
twenty-five miles north it is like steaming 
along a narrow, winding river. There are 
many lighthouses on each side of the channel, 
and the shores are beautiful and picturesque. 
Shortly after passing Fort Ticonderoga the 
voyager enters the broad lake, a truly magni- 
ficent sheet of water. On the west, the Adi- 
rondack Mountains, peak on peak, wooded to 
their very summits, rise grandly up, stretching 
away to the western horizon; and to the east, 
clearly outlined against the sky, are seen the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, and the rich 
agricultural country intervening. The scenery 
on the west side is the most imposing, with 
here and there cliffs and crags rising perpen- 
dicularly from the water to a great height. 
Islands here and there break the expanse of 
water. If the voyage is made leisurely, there 
are many lovely places where the yacht may 


tarry—picturesque summer resorts, hunting 
camps, and secluded coves almost without 
number. 


A pleasant stop may be made at Burlington, 
known as the most beautiful city in Vermont. 
Ausable River enters the lake on the west 
shore and a side trip may be made to the 
famous Chasm. 

As the yacht progresses dowm the ever- 
broadening lake, a short distance from Bur- 
lington a novel experience is met with; for, 
looking ahead, only the horizon is seen, the 
same as at sea, though, of course, the shores 
are plainly visible on either side. High up on 
the west shore now, on what is known as Bluff 
Point, stands the great hotel, where President 


McKinley stayed while in the Champlain 
region. 
Now, we come to Plattsburg, on the New 


York side, where the yacht runs past a magni- 
ficent breakwater with a fine lighthouse at 
its end. This is no less an historical locality 
than every point passed on the lake; for here 
was fought one of the greatest naval engage- 
ments of the War of 1812. A stop may be 
made at Plattsburg for the purpose of visiting 
the United States military post there. 

About twenty miles further north the outlet 
of the lake is reached, near Rouse’s Point, 
where there is a pretty village bearing the 
same name, an important port of entry, and 
the last town on the United States side of the 
line. Here there is a United States custom 
house, and a Canadian customs agency. We 
now leave the lake and enter the Richelieu 
River. It is a broad stream, flowing almost 
due north, through a rich agricultural, Cana- 
dian country, peopled almost wholly by small 
French farmers. The country along both sides 
of the river is nearly flat, and, looking in either 
direction, the pole fences that divide the little 
rectangular farms give the land the appearance 
of being covered with piles of wood 











All the way down the river it is quite evident 
that we are in a foreign land, for, since cross- 
ing the frontier on entering the river, the en- 
tire aspect of the country has changed. The 
Richelieu enters the St. Lawrence at the 
quaint little town of Sorel, a port of call for 
steamers plying up and down the great river. 
The voyagers now swing to the northeast, 
and, passing the archipelago of Green Islands, 
steam away down the broad, beautiful St. 
Lawrence, which sweeps almost without a 
bend, away to the gulf. A short distance be- 
low Sorel the river broadens into a vast body 
of water called Lake St. Peter, and here we 
observe the same spectacle as on Lake Cham- 
plain; for, looking ahead, the sky and water 
seem to meet. The country on both sides of 
the river is flat, save for almost continuous 
bluffs along the banks. Many little villages 
are passed, the white houses being constructed 
in the style of architecture peculiar to Brit- 
tany, in France, and each little village is seen 
to possess its church, all out of proportion, in 
point of size and costliness, it would seem, 
to the humble hamlet. Three Rivers is the 
largest and most important town passed. It 
is on the left bank, and from here to the 
ancient city of Quebec, the country on both 
sides of the river becomes more rugged and 
mountainous. Tall cliffs rise abruptly from 
the water’s edge; and beyond, to the north, 
except a narrow strip along the river, the 
country is very sparsely settled, stretching 
away, an almost unbroken wilderness, to the 
Arctic Circle. 

Rounding a high point, above which lie the 


historic Plains of Abraham, the Citadel of 


Quebec looms into view, perched high up on 
the grim rock. Beside it nestles the historic 
city with its Upper and Lower towns, the 
latter at the foot of the bluff, close to the river, 
and the Upper Town sharply outlined against 
the sky. A stop of a few days at Quebec is 
profitably made, for there is much of historic 
interest to see; and it is well worth while to 
roam about the narrow, quaint and grimy 
streets of this old French-English city. 

Leaving Quebec, the Isle d’Orleans is 
passed, by way of the north channel, and six 
miles beyond, on the right, are seen the 
beautiful Falls of Montmorency, one hundred 
feet higher than Niagara, foaming down from 
the top of the ledge of shale, an almost perpen- 
dicular drop of two hundred and seventy-five 
feet. The country becomes more interesting 
as the voyage continues down the river. The 
grand and the beautiful are combined in the 
scenery. Twenty-one miles from Quebec is 
Ste. Anne du Beaupre, whose famous Basilica, 
the place of pilgrimage for devout Catholics, is 
plainly seen from the river. A brief stop here 
will not be regretted. 

The river continues to broaden until, from 
the north, the famed Saguenay River comes 
down, through which the waters of Lake St. 
John pour into the St. Lawrence. A day may 
be taken in running up the Saguenay, per- 
haps as far as Capes Eternity and ‘Trinity, 
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where the voyagers will meet with scenery of 
surpassing grandeur. 

The air now begins to smell of the sea, as 
each day takes the yacht nearer the Atlantic 
ocean; and when the high, rocky capes of 
Labrador rise up in the north, the yacht is put 
on a southeast course, along the coast of New 
Brunswick, and so into the Northumberland 
Strait, between New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island. Charlottetown is 
a pleasant place for “going ashore,” before 
continuing south through the strait of Canso, 
between Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. 
Of course, there are many beautiful little 
hamlets along the coast of the Maritime 
Provinces, where the yacht may lie, and from 
which hunting and fishing excursions may be 
made. And a short voyage may be made 
through the beautiful Bras d’Or Lakes, ‘in 
Cape Breton. 

Continuing the voyage to the eastward, 
Halifax—the only town in North America 
garrisoned by British troops—should be vis- 
ited. Leaving Halifax we are soon voyag- 
ing in familiar waters; along the Nova Scotia 
and Maine coasts, then Massachusetts, calling 
at such points as fancy dictates. Rounding 
Cape Cod, the course lies through Long 
Island Sound to New York, the starting point 
and end of one of the most novel and interest- 
ing voyages that could be conceived. And in 
summer, it can be undertaken with perfect 
safety, for, throughout, there is hardly a time 
when a safe haven cannot be reached in a very 
short time, in case of stress of weather. 


& 
Tourist Notes 


A new Antlers Hotel is now being built at 
Colorado Springs, which will take the place of 
the old Antlers, which was destroyed by fire 
last season. The new hostelry will occupy a 
block, and when completed will undoubtedly 
be one of the finest structures in Colorado. It 
may be ahead of the town, but it cannot fail to 
attract tourists and visitors to this beautiful 
highland city. 


The Adirondack and Dean Richmond, of the 
famous Hudson River night line,at this season 
of the year usually inaugurate the Spring 
season of travel on the river between New 
York and Albany. The Adirondack is one of 
the largest inland steamers, if not the largest 
afloat. 


The C. B. & Q. railroad has announced the 
purchase of seven or eight new buffet library 
cars to be put on fast trains running between 
Chicago and Denver. These cars are essen- 
tially modern and luxurious and are said to 
have cost about $10,000 apiece. Travel on 
through trains between Chicago and Denver is 
a delight and a luxury. 


A new railroad is now building from 
Colorado Springs to Cripple Creek. It will 
probably cost between two and three million 
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dollars and will greatly lessen the distance be- 
tween the two towns. The road will pass 
through the mountains and by Pike’s Peak, 
affording fine scenic attractions. It is being 
built entirely by local capitalists of Colorado 
Springs. 

The climate of Colorado is most enjoyable 
during March, and extremely pleasant for 
tourists who may sojourn in the State for a 
time while en route East from California or 
Mexico. The days are bright and clear, the 
sunshine warm and springlike, and the nights 
cool and refreshing for sleep, with a brilliantly 
starlit sky. 


The tourist season in Nova Scotia promises 
to be very successful this summer. Already 
transportation lines and the large hotels of the 
provinces are making preparations for the 
coming season. 

Among the peculiar formations in the rocks 
of the Clear Creek Canon, on the line of the 
Colorado Southern railroad, and half way 
between the town of Idaho Springs and 
Denver, ar e the shi arp lines and features of an 
old woman's face. “Old Mother Grundy” she 
is called, and the trainmen look out every 
morning when passing to see if the old lady is 
ina happy mood. 

A new hotel is to be built at Idaho Springs, 
Colorado, this summer, which will be a great 
advantage to the Springs, and which will 
enable tourists to visit the mountain town and 
enjoy its healthful qualities and beauty as a 
summer resort. 


The Denver, Boulder and Northern, is the 


title of a new electric railroad, which is knock- 
ing for admission at the gates of Denver. Ii 





the desired franchise is granted, no doubt the 
new project will be a source of great advant- 
age to the citizens of Denver. 


Colorado Springs is the Newport (without 
the sea) of Colorado. 

It is the great health resort of the State, and 
abounds in pure, bracing mountain air, bright 
sunny days and tonic-laden, invigorating at- 
mosphere. Neath the shadow of Pike’s Peak 
(which frequently in summertime is snow- 
tipped), the immediate vicinity of the town 
offers a myriad of attractions for the tourist. 
Among the points of interest “near by” is 
Cheyenne Canon, which can be reached in half 
an hour by an electric car and further up the 
canon are ‘the seven falls in the mountain fast- 
ness. Burros afford a means of transportation 
for the tourist who desires to explore the 
canon, and carriages may be also engaged by 
those who wish to drive. 

Another car-ride within a half-hour of the 
Springs i is to Manitou, which is almost directly 
situated at the foot of Pike’s Peak. In going 
to Manitou you pass near by the gateway to 
the famous Garden of the Gods’ and red rocks 
and crags with pointed peaks stand sentinel- 
like at the entrance of this famous wonderland 
of nature. A favorite way to reach Manitou is 
by the Denever and Rio Grande railway. 

Located near the entrance to Cheyenne 
Canon is the fashionable country club of 
Colorado Springs. Here is the Broadmoor 
Casino, with beautiful grounds and lake near 
by, and in summer time orchestral music is 
rendered. 

Further up the canon is the Cheyenne Club, 
with this inviting announcement on_ the 
grounds: 

“People of respectability are granted admis 
sion to the club.” 

Of course, only respectable tourists knock at 
the gates of this club. 

















Important Announcement 


With the issue of April, “The American 
Angler,” edited by William C. Harris, will be- 
come a component part of FIELD AND STREAM 
—the joint magazine to be published under the 
title of FIELD AND STREAM AND THE AMERI- 
CAN ANGLER. 

The publishers of FreLp AND STREAM con- 
gratulate the angling readers of the magazine 
upon this accession in their interests. Mr. 
Harris, who is an authority on angling and 
cognate subjects, has served the craft for over 
a quarter of a century, by earnest journalistic 
work, and more directly in his editorship of 
“The American Angler,” now in its twentieth 
year of publication. 

The publisher of “The American Angler” 
believes that this combination will increase 
the interest and value of his magazine to its 
present subscribers. In the joint issue the 
pages allotted to the subject of angling and 
the study of fishes will be equal to those now 
devoted to these subjects in “The American 
Angler,” and, although the reading matter of 
the joint magazine will be more than doubled 
in quantity over that of “The American 
Angler,” the annual subscription will remain 
at the low price of one dollar. 

It is earnestly hoped and believed that this 
new departure will meet, not only with the 
approval of the readers of the joint magazine, 
but will add greatly to their number with an 
increased personal interest in the evolution of 
a perfect magazine for those who love the rod 
and the gun. 


wm 
The Sportsmen’s Show 


The Sixth Annual Sportsmen’s Exposition 
in New York has come and gone, and from the 
time the doors opened on the evening of 
March 1 until the band played a last, farewell 
“Home, Sweet Home,” at 11 o’clock on St. 
Patrick’s Day night, a continuous throng of 
visitors flocked the great building during the 
hours of exhibition. 

Madison Square Garden is acknowledged to 
be by far the greatest amphitheatre in America, 
yet it is never too large for these annual 
sportsmen’s shows, and this year, as usual, 
all the available space for exhibition purposes 
was eagerly gobbled up months beforehand. 
This year the management had secured a 
much larger .and better variety of live wild 
game, and in the game paddocks almost every 
specie of big game animals were to be seen. 
Then, too, the aviary of game birds, the many 
cages of carnivorous animals and the fish 
aquariums attracted unlimited attention, while 
one or two of the more tractable bears were, 
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as usual, figuring individually as the “whole 
show.” The big inclosure in which innu- 
merable “husky” jack rabbits, from the wild 
and wooly West, skipped soberly back and 
forth, sitting up ever anon, with inquiring 
ears and nose, to inspect their strange sur- 
rcundings, was also an unusual sight, and 
afforded many a “down Easter” the oppor- 
tunity of “sizing up” these famous wind-split- 
ters from the Western plains. 

There was an unusually good program 
rendered throughout the entire seventeen days, 
and the aquatic sports in the big tank afforded 
a great deal of amusement. The water polo 
games were always looked forward to, as in 
these the frequent duckings which the doughty 
contestants administered to each other always 
provoked a round of laughter. 

This year, however, there was an absence 
of guides and hotel men from Maine and 
Canada. Last year was the banner year in 
this respect, and many persons this year were 
very much disappointed in not finding a favo- 
rite guide acquaintance at the show. From 
the Adirondacks, however, the representation 
was better than heretofore, that is, as far as 
the guides were concerned. True, the hotel 
men were absent, but the Adirondack Guides’ 
Association had many of its best men at the 
Garden, and they took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity by persuading a great many new city 
acquaintances to “have a try at the Adiron- 
dacks this year.” 

At the exhibit of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way there were some unusually interesting 
Indians. They all spoke very good English, 
and were, as well, courteous, obliging and 
entertaining Albert Waboosa and George 
Kaboosa, two Ojibways, whose country lies 





in Northwestern Ontario, between the Soo 
branch and the main line of the C. P. R., are 
two worthy redmen and very fitting repre- 
sentatives of Canada’s poetical Indian, having 


all the honorable and lofty traits of the good 
Indian. Arrayed in their buckskin suits, and 
conversing intelligently about the laws, habits 
and ways existing in their country, they ap- 
pear vastly different from the wild, harum- 
scarum “red devils” of our Western country. 
Mr. Kaboosa is a nephew, and Waboosa a 
grandson of Buckwujjienene, who gave the 
legend of Hiawatha to Schoolcraft, and 
through him to Longfellow. Two School- 
crafts married into their family. Waboosa is 
in high favor with the best element in his tribe, 
which numbers some six hundred persons, 
and it is very probable that he will be elected 
chief to succeed the former official, who died 
abcut a month ago. 

George Mitigwab and his squaw are Algon- 
quins from Matawa, while Witch Michael 
<atsenbaien and his daughter are Iroquois 
from the Caughnawaga Reservation, near 
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Montreal. Katsenbaien is an expert lacrosse 
player, and spent a major portion of his time 
at the Garden stringing lacrosse sticks and 
snowshoes. The exhibit was in charge of Mr. 
L. O. Armstrong. 

Above all, there was an air of the free and 
happy life of the out-of-doors about the show, 
and the scent of the balsam boughs, the honk- 
ing of the Canada geese and the splashing of 
the water in the artificial lake as the swimmers 
disturbed its quiet, carried many an old-timer’s 
thoughts tenderly back to other days, where 
the balsams swayed, the waters lapped and 
the geese honked under different conditions. 

From the basement of the great huilding, 
where the patient and steady riflemen and re- 
volver shots phlegmatically contested for 
honors, to the roof, where Elmer Shaner’s 
marshaled v9 ang broke thousands of 
“fleet-winged clay birds,” the show was a fine 
,success, a natural result of the vim and tact 
‘always accompanying any undertaking which 
Manager Dressell launches. ’Tis a personal 
pleasure to attend these annual shows, if only 
to meet the old friends and acquaintances, 
both in the trade and out of it, who are quite 
sure to be there. There is a certain hearty 
good fellowship existing among sportsmen, 
which makes a gathering, large or small, al- 
ways the unavoidable generator of a jolly, 
good time, and at these yearly Sportsmen’s 
Shows the only exception to the rule is that 
the times are just a bit jollier than the or- 
dinary run. 


a 


Our Picture Offers 


We wish to call attention to our picture 
offers on another page of this issue. These 
fine pictures are attracting great attention and 
we have received many flattering letters of 
thanks from persons who have secured them. 
If you wish to get one, you should send in 
your subscription or renewal at once, and we 
assure you that you will be well pleased with 
it. These pictures are far superior to any 
premium pictures we have ever offered. To 
give you an idea of their size, the paper on 
which they are printed is four hundred and 
ninety-four inches square, a trifle over three 
and a half square feet. You should have, at 
least, one of them. 


Every sportsman who may wish to take an 
outing in the Maine woods during the coming 
season should have one of the handsome guide 
books recently published by the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad. It is entitled “In the 
Maine Woods,” and aside from being an ex- 
cellent guide book, containing much valuable 
information, it is, as well, breezy and inter- 
esting throughout, and contains many fine 
illustrations from photographs and several 
plates in colors. Send ten cents in stamps 
Bangor & 


to Geo. M. Houghton, G. P. A., 
Aroostook Railroad, Bangor, Me. 


In our advertising columns our readers will 
find the advertisement of the Mechanical 
Fabric Co., of Providence, R. I. Every one 
who has occasion to be out of doors should 
get their catalogue at once, as it contains a 
full list of many useful articles for sportsmen. 
Their Perfection Air Mattresses, cushions and 
camp mattresses, are of the very best material, 
and are sure to give satisfaction. These air 
mattresses are a very useful article and are 
exceedingly comfortable, as well as being 
portable; they are adapted to home use,and are 
meeting with enthusiastic favor wherever in- 
troduced. 


The New Departure Trunk Co., of 78 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass., manufactures an ex- 
cellent sportsman’s trunk, which was exhibited 
at both the Boston and New York shows. The 
trunks are made especially for sportsmen, 
either shooters, fishermen or golfers, as re- 
quired, and are very compact and strong, as 
well as waterproof. 


Sportsmen one and all were glad to meet 
“Oncle Dan” Lefever, of the Lefever Arms 
Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., at the New York 
show. This worthy old gentleman has an ac- 
quaintance among shooters that is almost as 
wide as the popularity of the famous Lefever 
gun, and they all seemed to manage to get 
around to shake the old gentleman’s hand, and 
incidentally to admire the fine line of guns 
which he had on exhbition. 


In 1808, the United States Geographical Sur- 
vey party to Alaska took with them a number 
of American-made canoes, but found them 
not safe for the work and discarded them for 
the native kyak, or skin canoe, as the best 
thing they could then get. A year ago, how- 
ever, the War Department ordered samples 
from all the portable boat-makers to be sent 
to Washington for competitive examination 
and trial for adoption by the United States 
War Department. The King Folding Canvas 
3oat Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., won the com- 
petition, and their boats were adopted. Their 
first order was for eight eleven-foot models for 
the Military Boundary Survey party to Alaska. 


If you shoot a shot-gun, it will pay you to 
connect yourself with the Austin Powder Co.’s 
price-list. Their shot-gun cartridges, loaded 
with “Champion Club” smokeless and “Crack 
Shot” black powder represent every feature 
requisite to a perfect load. This company 
turns out an excellent grade of ammunition 
and you should know about it. Address the 
—_ Powder and Cartridge Co., Cleveland, 

Yhio. 


A noteworthy feature of the late New York 
Sportsmen’s Show was the exhibit of the 
Laflin & Rand Powder Co. There were sec- 
tions of three mammoth cannons, 8-inch, 
10-inch and 12-inch, showing the breech 
mechanism and powder chambers, with the 
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sacks of powder and shell or armor-piercing 
projectile, placed in the latter, illustrated the 
enormous consuming capacity of the modern 
cannon, with a suggestion of its terrific power. 

On March the fifteenth, at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, while shooting in the 
Sportsmen’s Show tournament, Mr. J. S. 
Fanning broke the world’s record for a con- 
tinuous score at targets, breaking one hundred 
and seventy-five targets without a miss, and 
without a rest of any kind, shooting as fast as 
he could walk from one position to another. 
It is a noteworthy fact, also, that the shells he 
used were loaded with Laflin & Rand water- 
proof shotgun smokeless powder, and had been 
loaded two years ago, and since then been 
stored during all that time on a barge on New 
York Bay. The test proves beyond a doubt 
that this powder is all that the manufacturers 
claim it to be. 


A Waterproof Match Box 


Mr. W. L. Marble, of pocket-axe fame, has 
now another boon for sporstmen in the shape 
of an absolutely waterproof match-box. It 
may be dropped into a pail of water and left 
over night, and in the morning the inclosed 
matches will be found to be perfectly dry. 
In size it is about as big as a ten-gauge shot 





OPEN. 


shell and a trifle longer. One of these boxes 
will be sent postpaid to any subscriber of 
FIELD AND STREAM as a premium for one new 
subscriber or upon receipt of fifty cents in 
stamps. 


PUBLISHERS’ 
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What is claimed to be the most re- 
markable freak game head in existence has 
just been sold by Wm. Hart & Co. toa 
well-known collector. This head attracted a 
great deal of attention at the Sportsman’s 
Show last year, at which time it was not of- 
fered for sale. It is one of the giant Alaska 
moose from the Copper River district, and 
classified last year as a distinct specie. The 
head is a remarkably fine specimen, while 
there are three well-formed and fully-devel- 
oped horns, two on the left side and one on 
the right, enormous in size, extremely mas- 
sive and heavy, very symmetrical, and with 
some of the longest prongs ever seen on a 
moose. The horns spread 57!% inches, are 
on their natural skull and weighed seventy- 
five pounds before mounted. This head is 
recognized as the largest and most interest- 
ing freak head ever seen, and we congratulate 
the purchaser. 


There is a ring to be worn on the finger 
which is claimed to be positively anti-rheu- 
matic, and sufferers from rheumatism, sciatica, 
neuralgia, lumbago, gout, etc., would do well 
to write the Swiss-American Ring Co., sole 
importers, Detroit, Mich., or Windsor, Ont., 
for one of their free handsome booklets, fully 
describing the action of the Swiss-Electro- 
Chemical ring in curing rheumatic troubles, 
and ailments resulting from uric acid in the 
blood. The ring is fully guaranteed to cure, or 
money refunded, by the Swiss-American Co. 
The genuine ring has the _ trade-mark, 
“S. E. C.,” stamped inside, and as there are 
several bogus imitations placed on sale by irre- 
sponsible parties, it is well to look for this 
trade-mark inside. 


a 


CYCLING NOTES 
Picture-Taking Awheel 


Bicycling and amateur photography, though 
two separate and distinct sports, if taken to- 
gether, will furnish far more genuine pleasure 
than will be found in either one of them. The 
bicyclist takes the most enjoyment in a spin 
awheel on days that are best suited for out- 
door photography, and on such a day, under 
a bright, sunny sky, and over good roads, he 
rides away to the woods and to the country, 
where, should he carry a camera, he would 
get some excellent views. The cyclist who is 
not a photographer often deplores the fact 
on passing scenes that he fain would “memo- 
rize,” while the photographer who does not 
own a wheel feels the need of it on every fine 
day when he would gladly ride any distance 
into the country to secure some good views 
from Nature. In fact, the bicycle puts the 
amateur photographer easily in touch with all 
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the most charming bits of landscape within 
fifteen or twenty miles of his place of resi- 
dence, and by its use he will secure pictures 
from many a charming spot, which he would 
otherwise never see or hear of. The amateur 
photographer who does not own a wheel is 
really badly handicapped, and his cycling 
friend who is likewise a photographer will have 
‘far away the best collection of pictures, take 
a great deal more pleasure in his camera and 
become better versed in picture-making than 
he. The cyclist who does not own a camera 
is likewise just as badly off as the photog- 
rapher who is not a wheelman, and his camera 
“toting’”’ companion awheel takes far more 
pleasure in his trips to the country than he. 
The cyclist sees often, without looking for it, a 
beautiful bit of landscape, water or roadway, 
which would make a beautiful picture, and as 
often meets persons under conditions which 
would make a picture of them as they were, in 
after years of rare value and a pleasing sou- 
venir. There are so many different grades of 
cameras on the market now which are es- 
pecially adapted to the uses of cyclists and 
tourists, and can be had for such a reasonable 
figure that every cyclist who enjoys a trip to 
the country and who loves pictures should 
have one of them. For, really, the benefits 
to be found in cycling and amateur photog- 
raphy, taken together, are vastly greater than 
the joys to be found in either one of these 
two capital sports. 


With the coming of spring comes also a 
rush of business among the bicycle dealers, 
and everywhere they pronounce the new sea- 
son to be a promising one. The new 1900 
model wheels prove to be such a tempting 
bargain that they meet with a rapid sale. The 
up-to-date business whee! of to-day has out- 
grown the freakish markings that it bore in 
’97 and ’o98. The phenomenally wide handle- 
bars, astonishing designs of enamel, etc., that 
were all the rage a year or so ago, have. been 
cast aside, and the 1900 wheel stands forth 
arrayed in a solid coat of good enamel, with 
rational fittings, and built for use, whether 
good, bad or indifferent. Heretofore, many 
of the manufacturers have built a wheel such 
as the riders demanded, and flew to act upon 
their every suggestion. 


Iding’s Official Bicycle Guide” for 1900 
is out, and every wheelman should have one 
of these little volumes. It contains a world of 
useful information for those who are con- 
templating a tour awheel during the coming 
summer, as well as much valuable data about 
cycling in general. The young rider will find 
it to contain many excellent pointers in regard 
to caring for the Naproer as well as a complete 
list of all N. C. A. and L. A. W. records, and 
well worth the nah cents for which it sells. 
Send five two-cent stamps to the American 
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Sports Publishing Co., 16 and 18 Park place, 
New York. 

The good roads movement, which was 
launched by the League of American Wheel- 
men a number of years ago, and which has 
later been vigorously pushed by that and 
other organizations, seems at present to be on | 
the wane. The chief reason for this, no doubt, f 
is that the wheelmen and other progressive 
bodies failed to receive the co-operation of the 
farmers. The farmers at large seem to resent 
the advances made toward them, and to refuse 
to see the benefits they will derive from up- 
to-date improved highways. In their blind 
and bigoted selfishness they see nothing but 
that the wheelmen and “city swells’ are want- 
ing them to build roads for their pleasure, 
while in reality they themselves would receive 
the chief benefit. The obstinate stand of the 
farmers has been a great obstacle to the ad- 
vancement of the good roads issue, and had 
the “missionaries” had their backing, Con- 
gfess might long ago have set aside a large 
sum for national road improvements. But the 
farmer, from his hidebound point of view, 
could only see that the city men were trying 
to “work him for a good thing,” and after get- 
ting his consent then compel him to build 
good roads at his own exense, while in reality 
it was but his backing that the chief movers 
in the issues wanted, to secure better roads 
at a small expense to either, which would 
mean dollars to the farmer in return for cents 
expended in the improvement. It is no won- 
der then that the wheelmen have given up in 
despair and gone to building sidepaths with 
their own monev in order that they may at 
least secure good going either by hook or by 
crook, and have left the plodding countrymen 
to wallow along in the mud, or else stay at 
home for several months out of the year, prac- 
tically dormant, and isolated from the world 
of business and progress. | 
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In many parts of the country there are still 
some thick-headed and refr: ictory wheelmen 
who vigorously protest against being com- 
pelled to carry lighted lamps after dark, 
claiming that the light is a hindrance and ut- 
terly useless, as well as a menace to their 
safety. They claim that they can see their 
way in the dark far better without the light, 
and that were it not for the lamp manufactur- 
ers no wheelman would be compelled to use 
alight. It is a noteworthy fact, however, that 
just so often as one of these “no light men” 
meets sre an accident on the road, while rid- 
ing after dark, he immediately flops to the 
other wil y. and either sheepishly purchases a 
good lamp and uses it or sets up a howl 
against the man who ran him down in the 
dark, and should he have been carrying a light 
at the time (under protest, of course), he 
shouted shrilly from the weeds at the road- 
side, “My light was lit. Didn’t you see my 
light?” 
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BICYCLES 


To enjoy all the pleasures of cycling, buy a 
Crawford. ‘Then content yourself on owning a 
safe, serviceable, satisfactory wheel, No wheel 
offer more value for so small an expenditure, 


Prices, $30 and $40 
Juvenile Wheels, $20 and $25 
Send for 1900 Catalogue 
AMERICAN Bicycte Company 


SPALDING SALES DEPARTMENT 
83 Chambers St., New York 





















































BICYCLES 


OTHING short of flying equals the pleasure 
of riding a Tribune Bicycle. The parts 
are so nicely adjusted and balanced that, 

once the whee! is put in motion, it glides on with 
scarcely an effort of the rider. 
Bevel-CGear Chainiess, $75. Roadster, $40. 
Light Roadster, $50. Racer, $60. 
Tribune Catalogue FREE. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 
FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT., Chicago, Ill. 


€ASTERN OFFICE: 48 Warren Street, New York. 

















properly named than the 
Monarch. The sovereign 
among bicycles, its strength, 
endurance and speed remain 
unsurpassed. With hosts of 
rivals, it has no peer 
CHAINLESS MODELS, S60. 
ROAD, $30. LIGHT ROAD, $40. 
Catalogue Free. 


N: Bicycle was ever more 


American Bicycle Company, 


MONARCH SALES DEPT., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Office: 
20 Warren Street, New York. 
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CRESCENT. 


PLEASES THE 





wheel that no one finds fault with. 

It seems to have been built to order 
and gives immediate and permanent satis- 
faction. 

It’s the mount for the People, and the 
best way to learn of its many good points 
is to ask its riders. 

Bevel-Cear Chainless Models, - $60. 


Adult Chain Models, $25,$26 and $35. 
Boys’ and Cirls’ Models, - - =~ $25. 


S OMEHOW the Crescent Bicycle is a 


SEND FOR NEW CRESCENT CATALOGUE. 





AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


WESTERN WHEEL SALES DEPT., 


501 Wells St., CHICAGO. 36 Warren St., NEW YORE. 
































BICYCLES. 


The end that crowns the work in the manu- pe mg 
= facture of the Cleveland Bicycle is the _ BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS, $75. 
Send for Cleveland Catalogue. 


satisfaction it gives the rider. Cleveland riders American Bicycle Co., LOZIER SALES DEPT., Cleveland, 0. 
are unstinted in their praise. Eastern Office: 337 Broadway, N. Y. 
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KAN JIN 
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“The Bicycle 


That Made 
The Chainless 
A Success ”’ 


Get a Catalogue and 
find out all about it 





AIFERICAN BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO 
GORIMULLY & JEFFERY, Sales Dept. 
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H AeCOrd Breaker 


ONE OF THESE... 


& 00 


Laughlin 
Fountain 
Pens 


Sent postpaid on a week’s 
trial for only 


$1 .OO. 


If it does not suit you, we buy 
it back and offer you 


$1. 10 for it. 


A clean ten (10) per cent. on 
your investment. 


a 


FP 


=> 


ZS 


Only one pen sent to 
one address on this 


ow 


fe 

z| offer. E 

1} UO} 

= IT SUITS MAKEA =) 

S Ik IT DOES Y | SI 

<| NOT SUIT PROFIT 7 
wa 6ANY WAY YOU FIGURE IT. 


=> 


Here is your opportunity to test 
the best pen made. Best Para 
Rubber Reservoir Holders, in 4 
simple parts. Finest Quality 
Diamond Point Gold Pen of 
liberal size. Our Loss on this 
offer is the expense of SEED 
TIME. The pen you buy will 
Sell ten, or more, and at regu- 
lar prices, which represents the 
protits of Harvest Time. 


Address... 


LAUGHLIN JIFG. 60., 


No. 7 WALKER BLOCK, 
DETROIT, PACH. 


REFERENCE.—Any Bank or Express 











Company in Detroit. 





“* Well, tam Delighted! 


At last Jones has an American Typewriter. Now 
this is a creditable letter for any office, and such a 
relief from his pen scribbled puzzles. I'll wager 


° Jones will do some business now.” 
. . 
The American $10 Typewriter 
is as well made as the highest priced machines, but 


more simple. For seven years it has held this 


field without a competitor. Catalogues and sam- 
ples of work free if you address . .. 


American Typewriter Company 
26414 Broadway, Hew Work 


Au Roads Made Smooth 








Ricip Frame Cusnion Frame 


me Pierce 


Cushion Frame 


CHAINLESS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


er). N. PIERCE C " Buffalo, Boston, 


New York, Denver 
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Advertisements in this column three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 





ee 

FOR SALE—On account of going abroad I wish to 
sell some of my valuable, registered Engish setter pup- 
yjies. Termsreasonable. ‘Elder,’ care of FIELD aND 
TREAM. 


FOR SALE—High-class pedigreed English setter dogs 
and puppies—cheap—country raised and all gun broken. 
Some fine workers on snipe and quail. E. L. Breitenbach, 
Box 113, Keota, Iowa. 


A HIGH-CLASS POINTER, whelped June, ‘98, with 
exceptional qualities of speed, range, endurance, nose, 
beauty, breeding, etc. Should make a field trial win- 
ner. Address H. D. Baxter, Lexington, Minn. 


FOR SALE—English Bloodhounds, Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 

FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Dachshundes. Black 
Crook Kennels, La Grange, Il. 


HUNTING Dogs trained and boarded. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Winthrop Kennels, Winthrop, Minn. 


RUSSIAN WOLF HOUND DOGS AND PUPS for sale 
cheap. Address Dr. DePuy, Jamestown, North Dakota, 


FOR SALE—Chesapeake Bay wogs, from ten to 
eighteen months old, natural retrievers. Irish Water 
Spaniel Dog, broke, Llewellin Setters. Edward Ed- 
munds, 353 Duke Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


-FOR SALE—Young English Setters and Pointers, 
from registered stock. Terms reasonable. H. J. 
Bridgman, Dalton, Mass. 


WANTED—Dog owners to send for booklet on Dog 
Diseases. Much other information, valuable, sent 
FREE. Ed. F. Haberlein, McPherson, Kansas. 


WANTED—Everybody to know that if they have 
anything to sell, buy or exchange in the dog line. 
FiEL> aND Stream is the medium that will give the 
quickest and most satisfactory results. Try it! 





BOSTONIAN KENNELS 


First-class stock, Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches and 
Puppies for sale. Four Stud Dogs, headed by Ch. 
Freezer, for public service. 

W.cC. TITCOMB, 
41 River St., Chicago, Ill. 


a 
BULIL TERRIERS 
FROM MY KENNELS HAVE WON 
ONE THOUSAND PRIZES. 
FOR SALE, Thirty Bull Terriers, best breeding pos- 
sible, sure winners. Prices Right. All breeds of dogs 
bought, sold and exchanged. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write me. FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Conn. 


All Breeds of Dogs Conditioned for Shows. 
Personal Attention Given. 


Particulars on appiicat 








Gem City Ltibo, 
Kennels... “= gaxso™ 


Breeders and Exhibitors of Fine 


Toy Black and Tan Terriers. 


The strongest Kennel of Miniature Man- 
chesters in America. Won all specials and 
every lst offered,in this breed at A. P. D. Club 
Show, 1899, New York. 

Fine stud dogs and young stock for sale. 





LittLe WonDER, 
4. E. C, 52886. 


Rough Coat St. Bernards at Stud. 
CHAMPION AUTOCRAT | 
By Aristocrat Jr.—Melro-Sylvia 
LE BARON 
By Ch. Le Prince—Ch. Sylvena 
DUKE OF GILES 
By Ch. Duke Wadsworth—Auto-Sylvia 
JOS. MEISENHEIMER 
Choice Young Stock MILWAUKEE, wis. 


THE DACHSHUND OF THE DAY... 


Defeated all comers at Baltimore, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Cedar Rapids and Pet Dog Show, 1898. New York, 
Pittsburg, Baltimore, Danbury and Providence, 1899. 
At New York, 1898, won Free-for-All. 


CH. YOUNG PHAENOMEN. FEB, $20 
Brood Bitches and Young Stock for Sale. 
DR. MOTSCHENBACHER, 629 (ith Ave., N. Y. 


REDUCING STOCK 


BULL DOGS, BOSTON TERRIERS, COCKERS, 
AND COLLIE BROOD BITCHES. 


Address | EMINGTON KENNELS 
JOSEPH R. VANDERGRIFT, Sec’y. PITTSBURG, PA. 


AT STUD. FEE $35. 


The Phenomena! Field Trial 
and Bench Show Winner 


LAD OF RUSH (22,883), 


Sire of well-known Field and Bench Winners and high- 
class shooting dogs. Pre-paid bitches returned free. 
Highly-bred Pointer and Setter puppies for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. L. W. BLANKENBAKER, Proprietor. 
WEST END KENNELS, Cecilia, Ky. 


AT STUD —~p 


The Superb Bull Terrier 
Feaultless 


FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


GEORGE S. THO/IAS, Hami'ton, Mass. 























BEN F. LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels 


Dogs Boarded, 
Address at 


Professional Bench Show Handler. 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


L. A. KLEIN 


Conditioning and Bench Show Handling, 
Boarding and House Breaking, Largest and 
Best Equipped Public Kennel. George 
Raper’s and many other dogs at stud. 


GUTTENBERG RACE TRACK, N. J. 
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BRIGHTON JOE 


English Pointer, No. 43,804. 


Winner Three Firsts in Field. Only times 
started. Has won upwards of Thirty Prizes and 
Specials on Bench, and without doubt is the 
best combination Field Triai and Bench Show 
Pointer in America. 

Young Stock, Bred in the Purple, and 
Broken Shooting Dogs for Sale #.%% 


For Fee and Other Particulars, Address 


HAWKEYE KENNELS, 


W. H. Hutchinson, Manchester, Ia. 





BRIGHTON JOE. 
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The Charlottesville 
Field Trial Kennels: 


YOUNG JINGO 


At Stud - - - Fee, $50 
; Address 


C. E. BUCKLE 
New Albany, Miss. 











. 
Smooth Fox Terriers at Stud 
Hunton Billy. . . — Jee 
Hunton Bridesmaid { et — 
Daddy ia eres { Belmont Ranger 
Fee, Beacon Fortress. . { * * | Belmont Cherry 
20 


( Hunton Bridegroom { 


{ Hunton Baron 

Hunton Brisk * | Hunton Winkle 
Just imported from Mr. Redmond’s Kennels, where he has proven 

bimeelf a rare stud and show dog by siring some of the best terriers in 

England and winning at many of the principal shows. 

Vento { Vesuvian 
( * * | Vemiia 
{ Rational 


( Visto . 
| | Vesuvienne 


WO we ewe oe 


\ Vacaresco < 


( Dalby { Despoiler 
_ ) ail Dusky Hetty 
Fee, $15 RRepeenen Bern 1 Ruby { Dominie 


Rose 
Winner both in England and America. Already sire of Eton Blue, 
Oxford Blue and Blue Ruin, 
Address all communications to 
E. H. INGWERSEN, 4144 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Send Bitches to ROBERT HOODLESS, 9802 Winston Avenue, 
Waashiucton Heichts Chieaco. 











Ripstone 


(Rip-Rap—Pearl’s Dot), 

Combined field trial and bench show type. First All Age 
Monongaheia field trials, 18 starters, a strong stake ; first 
Chicago bench show, 1899. Sire of Blackstone, winner of first, 
Member’s Derby, Missouri field trials, 1809. Kipstone is a 
litter brother to Young Rip-Rap and Dot’s Pearl (dam of Lad 
of Jingo). 


Lad of Jingo 


(Jingo—Dot’s Pearl) 

A winner in four Field Trials, in company with Colonel R., 
Sioux, Pin Money, Dave Earl, Uncle B., Minnie’s Girl, and 
other good ones. The best son of the great pointers, Jingo and 
Dot’s Pear!—the nick that has always produced winners. 


Fee $25. Prepaid Bitches Returned Free. 
W. P. AUSTIN, - . Mansfield, Pa. 








(teen emer ee sores 
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The Field Trial Winner 


DOMINO 


Ch. Antonio — Ruby’s Girl 


Stud Fee, $20 


PREPAID BITCHES RETURNED FREE 
Address 


ARTHUR STERN 
New York City 


55 W. 50th Street, 











HAROLD SKIMPOLE 


Winner of fifteen places in the Field and on 
the Bench. Sire of Hal’s Hope, winner 1st in 
Ohio and 2d in Monongahela Derby; Hal’s Sur- 
prise, winner 1st in Monongahela and 4th in Ohio 
Derby; Hal’s Belle, winner 3d in Monongahela 
Derby. These are the first of Harold’s get to run 
in Field Trials. He is also sire of some high- 
class Bench Show dogs. 

Send stamp for his picture and pedigree. 


A. C. PETERSON 


Fee, $25 Homestead, Pa. 














THE FIELD TRIAL WINNER 


TONYVvY Boy 
Ch. Antonio—Laundress. 


= Derby, Manitoba Club’s Trials, Morr is, °94. 
Eastern Club's Trials, Newton, N. C., 9 
oa * U.S. Club's Trials, West Point, Miss., "85 
ist, * Southern Club’ s Trials, New Albany, Mi 
Div. 3d, All- -age Stake Continental Trials, Morris, 
= wi Manitoba "95. 
“ “ Ch. Stake, Northwestern * vad 95. 
“ “ All-age Stake, Eastern Club's Trials, Newton, 
N. C., °95. 





3d, Sub. Stake, Eastern Club’ s Trials, Newton, N.C.., 

Ist, All-age Stake, U.S. Trials, West Point, Miss., i 

1st, Sub. Stake, Eastern Club’ s Trials, Newton, N. c., 

2d, *All- age Stake, U, S. Trials, Newton, N. C., °96. 

ist, “ West Point, Miss., "97. 
Address D. BE. ROSE 

Fee, $40 Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 











PRIDE. 





CINCINNATUS’ 


AT STUD, - 


-- CHAMPION... 


Cincinnatus’ Pride 


Greatest Combined Field 

Trial and Bench Winner 

in America, % #% 2 

FEE, $50.00 
ADDRESS 


EDWARD A. BURDETT 


Radnor, Delaware Co., Pa. 
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English Setter, Champion 


Lady's Count Gladstone 


(Ch. Count Gladstone [V—Dan’s Lady). 


The Only Field Trial Champion Before 
the Public. 





BRED AND OWNED BY 


G. G. WILLIAMSON, Muncie, Ind. 





FEE, $25.00. 


At Stud to Approved Bitches Only. 
TONY ROGERS GALE (A.K.C.S.B. 53969.) 
CH. TONY’S GALE—DAISY B. Il. 

Tony Rogers Gale is a noble specimen of the English 
Setter, is a true Blue Belton, a merry, stylish, tireless 
worker in the field, a good companion in the home. He is 
well broken, stands staunch, and true to shot and wing, and 
as the following clippings will show is well thought of by 
such men as Major Taylor, Mr. Waters, who wrote “Modern 
Training and Handlings of Dogs,” and others: 

AMERICAN FiELD: ‘‘Tony Rogers Gale made a good 
race from start to finish, has a bold way of going re- 
minding one much of Joe Cumming. He was a busy 
dog and hunted out his ground well and always with 
merry action.” 

Fie_p anp Steeim: “Tony Rogers Gale is one ot 
the kind of dogs ready to face any kind of cover, an 
earnest searcher looking out the likely spots with 
excellent pace and range adapted to the necessities of 
the case, No dog in the stake was under better 
command.” 

HIS FIELD WINNINGS. 
Thirdin Derby . . . . Monongahela Field Trials, 1892 
Divided Third All Age Stakes (18 starts 
Monongahela Field Trials, 
First 


, BENCH WINNINGS. 
First in Puppy Class. . 2 2 6 oe © 
1899 First in Limited Class 





’ 


CEO. BATTISON, 
TRAINER and HANDLER, 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Youngstown, O., 1898 





MARIE’S SPORT.... 


Alas acombined Field Trial and Bench Show 
Winner, and asa sire of Bench Show and Field 
Trial Winners, the latter including Sport’s 
Gath and Sport’s Destiny. 


No Better Bred Doe Offered for Stud Service 

Whelped May 29, 1894. Now in his prime. 
Stud Fee, $40, payable at time of service. 
Bitches not proving in whelp entitled to return 
service. Ship to DeLassus, Mo. For list of 
Field Trial and Bench Winnings, and further 
particulars, address 


eeeeeH. B. LEDBETTER, Farmington, Mo. 


MOTT REGENT 


A. E.R. 39018 


: Prince Regent—Spinnett 


Winner First Novice, First Limit (Over 55 Ibs.), 
Second Open New York—Westminster Kennel 
Club Show, 1900. « « « Only Time Ever Shown. 
Limited to ten approved Bitches. Fee, $30.00. 
For the first Dog or Bitch, winning the first prize 
at New York, Boston, Chicago or Philadelphia 
Shows, in Novice Class, we offer a prize of $50.00 
cash, if sired by this dog after March J, 1900. 
We believe this dog to be the best pointer living, 
and breeders should avail themselves of this offer. 
MOTT REGENT FOR SALE AT $1,000 


Rolistone Kennels. Box 336, Fitchburg, Mass. 








Woodbine Kennels, 
IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 
Cocker Spaniels and 
English Setters. 


Bench Show and Field Winners, including the 
Famous 


CINCINNATUS TRIXIE. 





Address: 


F. JACOBI, 
Newaygo, Mich, 





H. D. BAXTER, 


€=BREEDER OF«3 


HIGH-CLASS POINTERS, 


LEXINGTON, MINN. 


Fashion Cocker Kennels, | 
Breeders of High-class Cocker Spaniels. 
DOGS AT STUD. 


2121 UPTON AVE., NORTH, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

















PLEASE SAY YOU “FIELD AND STREAM.” 


MONTEBELLO KENNELS 


Offer the following typical Great 
anes, Deutsche Doggen, at STUD. 
Champion Sandor vom Inn 
Montebello Harold, A. K. c. 





SAW IT 





IN 











Osceola Dey, A. K. C. 
Champion ermes, A. K. C. 
(German) 

Montebello Cesar, A. K. C. 
The two last named are Harlequins, and will 
| only be bred to bitches to produce type and color. 
Members of the Great Dane Club of America are 
allowed a reduction of 20 per cent. on all Stud 
fees. Address 


E. A. RUTHMAN, Supt. Paitapererna, pa. 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR 


ae TRIANON KENNELS, — 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


7 . (46,292) 
=~ Champion Irish Setter Fred Elcho+~ 
(Ch. Duke Elcho—Red Rose). 

IN STUD, FEE SI5. 
Winner of Thirty Prizes. Color, Form and Breeding Unsurpassed. 


Address, J. S. LACOCK, Allegheny, Pa. 


@ POINTERS um 
CH. DUKE OF DEXTER AT STUD. (Fee $10.) 


Send for Cut, Winnings, etc. 
Field trial bred puppies, suitable age for Derby entries and the making of fine hunting dogs, for sale. 


ADDRESS DR. C. A. ELLIS, SHERMAN, N. Y. 











THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR 


THOMAS J. SHEUBROOAKE, 


(ST. BERNARDS.) BALTIMORE, Mb. 


THe Wm. R. BuRKHARD Co. 


GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS 








ESTABLISHED 1855 


319 ROBERT ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Special attention paid to orders for HAND LOADED SHELLS 
Send for our CATALOGUE if you do not have it *# #* 
Ask your dealer for NEW FORMULA TRAP POWDER 














XVill PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM.” 
Stop! Don’t Shoot Your Dog! 


But what else can be done with such an advanced case of MANGE ? 
CURE HIM, as many others have in like cases, with Standard Oil of Tar. 
We could tell a great deal about the merits of our Disinfectant, but prefer to have 
you read what others have to say in its favor: 
; ALLENTOWN, Pa., Jan. 11th, 1900, 
Sranpapp DisinFrectant Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find check for $2.00 in payment of two 
me-gallon cans Standard Disinfectant. I have never seen anything 
in all my experience with dogs that would cure mange or ec zema 
as your ‘disinfectant will. My Scotch terrier, **C ‘olored Preac her,” 
had one of the worst cases of eczema this summer that I ever saw, 
He had been given up by the veterinary surgeons here as a helpless 
case, but after along, hard fight I cured him with the assistance of 
your Oil of Lar. Yours truly, 
. Eart B. Dovctass, Prop. Tamarend Kennels 








“*T consider it one of the best disinfectants on the market, and at a pric e which shou!d recommend it to all kennel owners oe at 


wish to keep their kennels and yards in a sanitary conc lition. The Standard Oil of Tar leaves the coat in a soft and smooth 
condition. Kno wing that it is a perfect success, I am pleased to herewith enclose cheque for ten cans, which please torward at 
your earliest convenience.”—FREDERICK JACcoBI, Prop. Woodbine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich. 

P. S.—* Have decided to have you send me two dozen cans, Enclosed find cheque for same.” 


SEND FOR TRIAL GALLON, $1.00 DELIVERED. 
STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - -= 46 and 48 Long Street, CLEVELAND, 0. 


Giover's imperial Dog Remedies | Che Amateur Crainer 


Force System Without the Whip 





The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment 
of Sick Dogs. Complete list: 


Distemper Cure $1.00/Condition Pilis . . . $.50 [° By Ep. F. HABERLEIN 
Mange Cure . .. . .50 Digest Pay. 4 64 5 = . des , a 
nn gy 4 a hice Pilis : . = A practical trainer of thirty years’ experience. 
Blood Purifier. . . . .s0\'Comp. Sulphur Tablets .50 . 
Canker Wash... . -50,Worm Capsules . . . +50 THIRD EDITION 
Tonic. . oo -50| Tape Worm Capsules . +50 s ‘ ° ’ . 
Cough Mixtures... “50 |= att Cure . : . wo | Revised and illustrated with full-page pertraits of 
WRANE. 5 6 6 os .50| Lintment . : +50 typical bird dogs. 
Eye Lotion. .. -50| Kennel and Stable Sc ap +25 

For sale by Druggists and dealers in sporting goods. Price, paper cover, $1.00 ; best full cloth binding 
Refuse worthless substitutes. Free book on Dog Dis- . ° Se i 
eases and how to feed, on application to and gold embossed, $1.50. ent postpaid upon 

receipt of amount 
- CLAY GLOVER, V. S., 1293 Broadway, &. V. Address FIELD AND STREAM Office 


Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club. 








BOOK ON DOG DISEASES 


Here is a List of the Principal Manufaciures of 
And How to Feed 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author 


Spratt’s Patent Limited. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S. 


Dog Cakes, Pet Dog Cakes, 1293 Broadway, ° - NEW YORK 
Charcoal Dog Cakes, Cod Liver Oil Cakes, 


Greyhound Cakes, Orphan Puppy Food, 
Plain Round Cakes, Pepsinated Puppy Meal, 
Oatmeal Cakes, Plain Puppy Meal, 


Puppy Cakes, Bone Meal for Puppies. 











In health and disease, management, feeding, etc. 


OF REMEDIES, ETC., THE FOLLOWING Valuable, instructive, interesting. Mailed free 
on application. DR. S. K. JOHNSON, 117 


Dog Soap (white )y Locurium Wect Twentv-fifth &+.. New Vork. 


Antiseptic Soap (black), Liniment for Sprains, etc. 
Tonic Tablets, Hair Stimulant, HOREJS BROTHERS 








Mange Cure, Jaundice Tablets, 

Eczema Cure, Cure for Canker, D g Cc rs 
Purgative Tablets, Fit Cure, ~—__ Oo a eS 
Cough Tablets, _ Distemper Tablets, Are the Best at Low Prices 
Vermifuge, Anti-Rickets Tablets, Address HOREJS BROS., 1165 West 7th Street 
Puppy Vermifuge; Eye Lotion Tablets, St. Paul, Minn. 

Cooling Tablets, Diarrhoea Cure. 


PICTURES of dogs in “‘ Field and Stream” 


Send for Catalogue of Dog and Poultry Foods and are taken by Maj. J. M. Taylor by Camera 


Supetee < of all kinds to SPRATT’S PATENT 


ITED, 245 East 56th St., N. Y. and Supplies from house of 
BRANCHES DICKINSON & CO. 
Photo Supplies 
83 Nassau Street New York 


1385 Valencia St., San Francisco Cal., and 
407 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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GRANDUNION 


HOTEL 


Directly opposite the 


Grand Central Depot, 


42d Street and Park Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Offers every inducement to the trav- 
eler seeking a comfortable and con- 


ery, 


THE BACKUS DOG CRATES 


Are Ornamental and combine Comfort, 
Lightness, Strength and Durability. . . 


PERFECTLY VENTILATED 


Buffet for feed and galvanized iron water cup attached. 


The Ideal Crate for Shipping Dogs 


Standard sizes carried in stock in Flat, Gable, and Oval 








tops. Special sizes to order. Write for circulars and prices. — hotel. Eeery ‘Tan an oan 
ers past its door. ine Cafe an 
A. BACKUS, Se & SONS Restaurant. European plan. We 
Manufacturers of Woven Boxes and Campers’ Trunks attend to your baggage. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Rates, $1 a day and upwards 








CATALOGUE 


24th Annual Dog Show 


«-0OF THEss 


WESTIMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 


Held in the MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, New York City, on February 
20, 21, 22 and 23, 1900. 

The official publication of this show is a handsome book of about 170 pages, 
6% x10 inches. There are 30 pages of fine illustrations of typical dogs of best 
known breeds, with articles on their chief characteristics and scales of points for 
judging. 100 pages contain names of the dogs entered, with their pedigree and list 
of prize winnings, and OWNERS’ NAMES and ADDRESSES. 

A “marked” or second edition of the book is published, which gives the 
NAMES of the PRIZE WINNERS in CLASSES. This is a standard book of ref- 
erence for the Dog of 1900, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 50 CENTS. 
“Marked” copies of the catalogues of 1896 and 1897 shows for sale at same price. 

Rates for catalogues of other years quoted upon application. 


Address the editor, 
FRED. M. CROSSETT, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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For Sale, Wants, Etc. 


Advertisements in this column three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 





FOR SALE—A 30-30 1894 model Winchester, half 
octagon barrel, half magazine, in perfect condition, 
with a set of Lyman's sights, barrel reflector, govern- 
ment cleaner, canvas cover and 90 cartridges for $25.00. 
Address Jaques de Nyse, 247 So. 5th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BUFFALO HORNS FOR SALE—Geo. W. Denny, 
Minnewaukon, N. D. 

IRONSIDE HUNTING CANOES, plain or in sections 
for handy transportation. Built only to order. Ad- 
dress, E. P. Jaques, Elmo, Kansas. 

FOR SALE—Handy serviceable hunter's axes, wt. 8 
to 20 0z. Hunter’s knives made to order, hand made, 
excellent temper. Colclesser Bros., Eldorado, Blair 
Co., Pa. 

FOR SALE.—Chainless bicycle, fine bait casting reel. 
and a metal duck boat. All new, never have been used, 
Cheap for cash. Address X. Y. Z., care of Field and 
Stream. 

WANTED—Ducks' wings and feathers for fly tying. 
Cash, or will exchange best grade of trout flies on eyed 
hooks. S. Howarth, Florissant, Colorado. 

FOR SALE—Decoy Ducks and Geese. Send stamp 
for price list of the Standard Decoys—the finest in the 
world. G. W. Stevens, P. O. Box 114, Weedsport, N. Y. 
Successor to H. A. Stevens. 

The Fifth Edition of Burnett's Practical Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Guide is just out—58 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated; bound in cloth, 50c.: Morocco leather, 64c. 

This guide contains the secrets of the most renowned 
trappers. _ One of these secrets cost $20. 

With this book you get all the wild fur-bearing ani- 
mais of North America, in natural colors. We send 
these post-paid on receipt of stamps or money order. 

Also allthe wild fur-bearing animals in natural colors, 
size 1044 by 14 inches, and a photo-engraving of natural 
fur skins, size 9 by 11, with complete key, 10c. Sent 
post-paid for 10c., silver or stamps. Address, North- 
western Hide and Fur Co., Minneapolis, Minn.’ 


QUAIL! QUAIL! QUAIL! 


SYCAMORE HUNTING LODGE. 

Located in Mecklenburg Co., Va., on the Atlantic and Dan- 
vilie R. R., 1co miies west of Norfolk, the finest quail section 
of the South, The buildings, with hot and cold baths, are es- 
pecially adapted to accommodation of sportsmen. Dates made 
with parties for weekly and monthly accommodations, Pam- 
phiet on application. Correspondence solicited. 


J. H. OGBURN, PROPRIETOR, SOUTH HILL, VA. 


LIVE QUAIL FOR SALE. 
Positively no Kansas, Georgia, Tennessee, or other 
migratory birds. Pheasants, grouse, 

rabbits, etc. 
ESTABLISHED 1838. 
E. B. WOODWARD, 
174 CHAMBERS STREET, 
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NEW YORK. 





You want to preserve 
your copies 


EVELOAND STREAM 


‘ ; e Send Fifty Cents and we 
will mail you a Weis Binder. 


JOHN P. BURKHARD, 220 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Lubricates every pin and pivot, as well as the chain and 
sprockets. The best Bicycle Lubricant made. SAMPLE 
FREE IF YOU MENTION FIELD AND STREAM. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY City, N J. 
Bursal Enlargements,< 
Stiff Joints, Arthritis, 
---CURED WITH... 


ABSORBINE, JR. 


A pleasant Liniment to use, causing no 
inconvenience. $1,00 per bottle delivered 

Describe your case fully. Special di- 
rection, if needed, will be furnished free. Address 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D.F., 


SPRINGFIELD, - web. + MASS. 








o-Chemical 
Ring... 


Any form — Neuralgia, Sciatica, Inflammatory, 
Lumbago, Gout, etc. Writers’ Cramp-=-Opera- 
tors, Typewriters, Pianists, or whatever cause, and 
Asthma. All are due to Acid in the Blood. The Ring 
removes the acid excesses and absolutely cures the 
ailment. Never known to fail and has obtained a 
world-wide reputation. [his Ring, prepared ir. Switzer- 
land, was the first introduced in America—all others are 
fraudulent imitations. Sold on Five Weeks Trial-- 
money refunded if not satisfactory. Price $2. 
Mail or C.0.D. Express. Over 300,000 sold. 
“The Swiss Electro-Chemical Ring has many imita- 
tions, butno equals.” —Medical Journal. 
THE SwisS-AMERICAN RING Co. 
10 Rue go-se : DETROIT. MICH. a 
ND WIN DSOK. ONT 


tneusshe-d Artin 
Panis FRanct 








Genuine 
Moosebide 


Moccasins 


METZ & SCHLOERB 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


3 Klondike 





Pacs of every description, and 
Web Snow Shoes specially 
adapted forthe. ....e. 


Goods sent to any address ia the U. S. on receipt of price. 
Send for illustrated circular and price list. - 





NOT A PENNY 5 
Before You See It. 


14-carat, gold filled, double hunt- 
ing case watch, with your Mone 
ogram engraved, American 
stemwinder and setter, jew- 
elled escapement, sent C.O. 
D., $5.97, with privilege of 
examination before paying ; 
if not satisfied,order express 
agent to return it; state your 
correct address and the 
nearest express Office, also 
initials; mention ladies’ or 
gents’ size wanted. Address 
BAGLE WATCH CO., Dept. B, 66 Maiden Lane, Now York. 













and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20days. Nopay till cured, 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept 1.9, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Pe oa you are nity owner py an /. C. SMITH ig 


Xo) 


3} |. Gun this advertisement will do us no par- ;; 3 
3%" ticular good in your individual case, for i 
J 


oe 


you will hang to your “Smith” and swear % 


Ey by it as long as your pony | days last. %& wt }: 
% We have that dead safe feeling of security } iz 


De eetae atari 


+ about all owners of “Smith” guns that it is not ® 
%% necessary to advertise for their continued back- }! 
# ing. But it is the new shooters, the prospective # 
3 buyers that we wish to reach. If you owna! a 
“ Smith” tell a friend about it. If vou do not, $3 i 
you had best get our catalogue and get in line ii 
{ with the satisfied shooters, % J Jt 36 WF Ut UES i 
a wnanenercnanannnas Arnrermennmernarrernnranne 
%S 
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¢ The Old Reliable : 
: ‘‘ Tried and True”’ = 
z Has won its world - wide 2 
z reputation solely on its % 
= merits. It is not only the % 
4 neatest and most attractive, % 
: but is also the best shooting % 
x gun to be had for the money % 
= ‘(A Parker owner = 
% never borrows a gun ”’ = 
+ MANUPACTURERS " 3 
= MERIDEN, CONN. z 
Se nor foeteetostesteetectoetoete KK KKK oetee' ont oeoetoeton! Soete ‘s 

















7,000 Guns in Stock 


WE SELL GuNs of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
giv e wholesale prices to every body. 
We carry in stock 


Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 
amounting to a quarter of a million 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the poorest sportsman and an- 
gler. Write for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sporting Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 


1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 
Ask us to send you our price card 
of hand and machine loaded shells. 
We have 

The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 
We make guns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 
the owner, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Originators of il to 120 Michigan Ave. 
the Catalogue Business cor. Madison St. ,Chicago 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 










Stop that Pitting 
and Rusting ! 


You have heard of the Gun Bore Treatment. 
But do you know about it ? 

Do you want to know about it? 

Do you want to save your time and your gun ? 
If so, you will do well to write to 


The Gun Bore Treatment Co. 
7 and 9 Warren Street, 
New York. 





The Handiest Tool 2vePGatrica. 


Safety Pocket Axe with Folding Guard 






Durable. convenient and ornamental. 
A DWARF in size,a GIANT in exe- 
cution. Sold by leading Dealers, or 
sent prepaid on receipt of 

° Descriptive Circulars on 
application, Manufactured by 


W. L. MARBLE, Gladstone, Mich. 
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FITS LIKE A GLOVE! 


Webber’s 
Hand=Knit 
Hunting 
Jacket 


asd 


UARANTEEDall wool, 
seamless, elastic, close 
fitting, binds nowhere, warm, 
comfortable, and convenient, 
Designed especially for duck 
shooters, trap shooters, etc., 
but suitable for all outdoor purposes, if warmth and 
other qualifications are a consideration. 

For sale by sporting goods and clothing dealers 
generally. If your dealer does not handle it, and 
will not order a jacket for you, send us $4.00 and 
your size and we will make one to your measure. 
Dead grass color used when not otherwise ordered. 
We deliver to any address in the United States by 
express, charges paid. 


GEO. F. WEBBER, Manufacturer, 
Station A, Detroit, Mich. 











You Need a Shot Gun Cleaner 


BECAUSE you should clean your barrels inside not 
only after shooting, but now and then when not 
in use, as they “‘pit’’ from just this neglect 

BECAUSE those streaks of lead and rust must be 
removed if you don’t want trouble and expense 
of sending “barrels to the factory for costly re- 
pairs. (A close examination will often reveal 
lead streaks, also rust. 











You Should Get a TOMLINSON 


BECAUSE the Tomlinson has a simple, common 
sense principle, using brass wire gauze (wrapped 
over wood) sides which are hard enough to cut 
all foreign substance from the barrels, yet too 
soft (brass) to injure them in any way. 

BECAUSE the Tomlinson will last forever, as sides 
can be replaced when worn (they will clean a 
guna great many times) for toc. a pair. Tom- 

e linson encloses an extra pair of sides, also tool 
for rag with each cleaner. Fits all rods. Gauges 
8 to 20. Price $1.00. Any dealer or prepaid by 
mail. Send postal for booklet telling more 
about the Tomlinson; also what such experts 
as Fred Gilbert, Charles Budd, Ed Fulford, and 
others have to say about the best, cheapest and 
most popular cleaner on the market. 


Used Everywhere in the Civilized World 
J. TOMLINSON 
110 Cortland Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 














A PNEUMATIC RECOIL PAD. 





ORILLIA, Canada, 

It has been examined by the club and they are all 
satisfied it is the best pad on the market. 

Yours truly, S. E. Carss. 

Green Bay, Wis.—I can say nothing but praise for 
the Pad. It is the safest and neatest of all detachable 
pads. Yours very truly, 

AL. G. Hots, Sec’y of Green Bay Gun Club. 
Denver, Colo. 

I can shoot a hundred rounds of heavily loaded shells 
and not experience the old time effects of a black and 
blue shoulder. Yours truly, N. L. Morey. 

ALTon, Iowa. 

Your Recoil Pad is the only thing that will keep me 

from backsliding from the true faith. | 
Yours truly, 


WILL WELLs. 
STERLING, Ill. | 
It would be impossibie for a man to get up a better | 
pad than yours. I am perfectly satisfied. 
Yours truly, Cas. STALEY. 
DvutvutsH, Minn. 
Your Pneumatic Recoil Pad has proved of great bene- | 
fit to me, and entirely prevented the slightest soreness. 
Very truly yours, Mrs. D. H. Day (Duchess). | 


IF YOU ARE NOT CONVINCED, | WILL SEND ONE FOR INSPECTION. 


Winters’.Pneumatic Recoil Pad 


THE BEST PAD ON THE MARKET. 
SOLD ON ITS MERITS. 


NO KICK COMING IF YOU BUY 


Regular, Pulls Up OverStock, Price, $1.50 
Lace Silk Bottom, . as 2.00 


Your money will be refunded if, when you see this article, it is not satisfactory, and 
returned promptly and not soiled. 
no pump; can be regulated at will by simply opening the valve and squeezing on the 
sides. Be Sure anpD MEntTIon “ FIELD AND STREAM 


The only Recoil Pad that can stand this test. Needs 


J. R. WINTERS, Box A, Clinton, Mo. 


BuFFALo, N. Y. 

Consider it undoubtedly the best Recoil Pad on the 
market. Respectfully yours, E. E. BURKHARDT. 
. Sr. Pav, Minn. 

I shall recommend it to all friends. 
Yours very truly, O. W. KLosTERMAN. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

I find it is immense ; will recommend it to all the boys 
here. Yours truly, Ep. B. Harsca. 


University Heiests, New York Ciry, N. Y. 
I cannot speak too highly of it or your me thod of do- 
ing business, Yours truly, Gro. W. OsBORN. 
CLayTon, N. Y. 
The Recoil Pad you sent me I have tried, and will say 
here that it isthe best pad I ever used, and I have tried 
nearly all the different ones made. I used large loads 
of nitro and got so I would flinch the best I could do at 
times from the recoil, but your pad, after repeated 
trials, has given me confidence, and I do not feel the 
recoi] at all. It has improved my shooting. It is the 
aeme of perfection and I recommend it to all sports- 
men as the best pad “age to-day. Yours truly, 
P. LINGENFETTER, 
** 1,000 Sion St. Lawrence River.” 
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“AUSTIN” 


Shot Gun Cartridges 


loaded with 


Champion Club 





Smokeless and ‘‘Crack Shot” black 
powder represent every feature requis- 
ite to a perfect load. Ask your dealer 
for the celebrated load 


“140” 


Austin Powder Co. 
Austin Cartridge Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


J. L. WHITE, Manager Western Branch 
§21 Security Building, St. Louis 


Estabtished 1616 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 








* 








—_ ee 
FALCON ‘DUCKING 


‘Wi ” ‘6 Avi ” 
i Wing Shot”, “Oriental Smokeless 
Western Sporting PDS an cinta 
“Wild Fowl” is now generally considere 
ow. the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking - that has ever been offered 
kre popular brands every where. to Sportsmen. 
Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 
, loaded with it ; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Portland, Maine. 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 





AFTER THE HUNT 


Or at any time 


¥ Clean and Polish Your Guns 


with cypeOne Oil 


It will prevent them 
From Rusting.... 


i The only reliable and standard article 
+) that perfectly polishes, lubricates and 
i} prevents rust. Fer bicycles, guns, type- 
writers, skates, etc. 
Goods Dealers. 


Sample Bottle Sent for 2c Stamp. 


Over 7oo Gun Clubs throughout the coun- 
try are now using it. 


W. COLE & CO. 
Dept. A. 141 Broadway, New York 


Revolving Seat 
SHELL BOX 


TACKLE BOX 
ALL IN ONE 


Send for circular, mentioning FIELD AND STREAM 
to the manufacturer, 


JAMES BOYD, 342 Iglehart Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Sold by all Sporting 























KING OF NITROS. 


Walsrode 
Smokeless 


Powder 


loaded in Shot Gun Shells 
is gaining in popularity 
every day; the sales have 
doubled in the last year. » 
# Insist upon your dealer 


supplying you with shells 
loaded with 


New Green 
Walsrode. 


If you cannot get them in eer town, 
send $2.50 for a sample 100. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


302-304 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send 2-cent Stamp for New Walsrode Circular. 
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PATENTED. 


1 HE CYCLONE SPINNER... 


——— 








Made in 18 sizes and styles, suitable for Trout, Bass and [uskallonge. They will spin under 
any and all conditions. The mechanical construction is perfect and must be used to be appreciated. 


Hooks Made in Guaranteed 
America P The Best 
And in Our Factory On Earth 


: Something Entirely New. 
; 


We also manufacture a complete line of Reels, Trolling and Artificial Baits, Floats, Sinkers, 
Flies, Snelled Hooks, &c., &c. Sor goods are carried by all jobbers. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO., - - AKRON, OHIO. 
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HOWING TACKLE. 








We Make and Market 
Fishing Tackle— 


that’s the business we’re 

engaged in. 
If you are engaged in selling 
or in using Fishing Tackle, 
you can’t afford to buy your 
1900 stock until you get a 
copy of our 128-page Cat. 
Sent Free. 





‘¢In the Maine Woods ”’ 








The most complete guide book to the great Please Mention FIELD AND STREAM. 
hunting and fishing region in Maine ever issued; 
contains 120 pages of facts for sportsmen and 
vacationists, beautifully illustrated by photo 


half-tone and color plates. 

Ten cents in stamps secures the book. Send 
for a copy and learn about the best hunting 
and fishing region in the world. 


GEO. M. HOUGHTON 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt. BANGOR, MAINE. 


CLARK, HORROCKS & 60., 


UTICA, N. Y. 
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i oh 
Shakespeare ) 
(Reef. 


Che 
Shakespeare 
Quadruple 
Multipiying 
Reel 


Is_ offered to 
that Class of 
Anglers which 
invariably in- 
sists upon hav- 
ing the “sure 
enough” best, 
and which ex- 
pects to pay for that insistance—what 
it is worth, 3 365 9 S03 98 8 Se 8 Ee 
Every one of these Reels is hand- 
made throughout. The limitation of 
size variation permitted is less than 
a5 of an inch, and its workmanship 
is worthy of a fine chronometer. % % 
It has an autotnatic device for laying 
the incoming line along the spool, and 
for accurate, long-distz ce bait casting 
the “ Shakespeare Reei” stands apart 

by itself ina “flock of one.” s%% 
Shall I tell you more about it? 









~ Wiffiam SBafiespeare, I, 
Kafamazoo, AMNich., QU. SG 
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Small Profits v® vw Quick Sales 


rout 
Flies 


FOR TRIAL SEND US 


I cts for an assorted sample dozen quality 
5 ° A flies. Regular price, 24 cents. 


30 cts for an assorted sample dozen quality 
* B flies. Kegular price, 60 cents 

60 cts for an assorted sample dozen quality 
* C flies. Regular price, 84 cents 


Split Bamboo RODS 


Fly rods, 10 feet, 6 ounces, 


Bait rods, 9 feet, 8 ounces, 64C. 


With cork grip 





Try our new braided silk, enameled, waterproof 


METAL CENTER LINE 


Size No. 5, 4%c. per yard; size No. 4, 5%¢c. per 
yard. Put upin 10 yard iengths co -onnected. 


THE H. H. KIFFE co. 
523 Broadway, New York 
TACKLE Catalog free on application. 
See: (SEESESSGEE E 5555533355 333' 


' ieee age meas naeepaai es 
I ee. BBD ieudeil 





DAWA eeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeseseseveaesede: 


t “IPF IT ISN'T A MILAM, IT ISN'T A KENTUCKY REEL.” y 
y A BITE—swish—click—something ‘vrong with the reel— ¢ 
: FISH GUNE! Did ithappento you? Well, it wasn’t a ¢ 
‘ MILAM Y 
y FRANKFORT-KENTUCKY ‘ 
: REEL—T?hat’s all, s 
g It’s the only rsal reel—not a substitute. é 
g Catalogue, No. 6 free ‘ 
4 B. C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. y 


WBBM BeeBBBeBB Beene eneBeBeBBBBEBREeD 





THE WORLD’S WINNER 
Ball Bearing Troll 
and Casting Baits 


NEVER “‘DEAD"’ IN USE. ALWAYS PLAYS. 


THE P. and S. 





The most a¢fractive, easiest acting bait in the world. 
Send for Catalogue } 
THE P. and S. BALL BEARING BAIT CO.. WHITEHALL, N. ¥, 0.8 & 





Our free Catalogue 
will show you our 
celebrated steel 
rods in—INK, 


You and your 


pocket book 
will do 
the rest. 


WE will show you our 
rods — either on 
approval, or at some 
dealer’s, in — FACT. 


Send for this 
Catalogue we speak of. 
The Horton M'f'g Co., 
Bristol, Conn. 
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CARBUTT'S 


Dry Plates 
Celluloid Films 


CUT SIZES) 


«i Photo Specialties 


( SPORTSMEN 


TOURISTS 
HUNTERS 


The Favorites with 


Send 10 cents 


Carbutt’s Metol-Hydro 
Developing Powder 


Especially intended for Snap Shot exposures. 
Equally good for time exposures on plates or 
Films, Transparencies, and our Vivax Bromide 
Paper. Put upin vials, in two sizes. 

Six small size, 25 cents ; six large size, 50 cents. 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Send for Circulars and Price List. 


JOHN CARBUTT 


Keystone @ 
Dry Plate and 
Film Works 


Mention FIELD AND STREAM 


For a sample package of 





Bettini Micro-Phonograph | 


A machine witha 








A TRUE soul, able toawake 
MIRROR OF and perpetuate all 
SOUND the pleasantest and 


strongest emotions 
of life, will revive 
the past and bring 
back the absent. The most 
truthful teacher and guide for 
musicians, singers, elocution- 
ists, speakers, preachers, stu- 
dents of dramatic art, etc. 

Carrying vocal messages to 
all parts of the world, and pre- 
serving the same for posterity. 
The most agreeable compan- 
ion in solitude, and a great en- | 
tertainer for invalids ; putting 
the favorite songs, instruments 
and the most famous artists 
at your instant command. 





A most natural reproduction, 
clearer and louderthan with 
any other machine, and yet 
without raspy or metallic res- 
onance. 

Real reproduction of female 
voices ; no other machine can 
do it. 


Bettini’s Micro-Diaphrams 
for Phonographs and 
Graphophones. 
—— Phonographs, Graphophones, 
Supplies, Etc. 

‘ Classic and popular music by leading 
Specialty. performers and the world-famed 
artists. A most complete operatic repertoire. @ 





Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa) | 2 -arrnl PHONOGRAPH LABORATORY 





Catalogue S sent free if you mention Field and Stream 








110 Fifth Avenue, New York 








WIZARD CAMERAS 








ARE BEsT, BECAUSE 


ist—The LENSES are the finest that can be produced. We do not buy them; we 


grind them ourselves. 


2d—They are designed with particular reference to the requisite 
compactness and convenience of manipulation, combined 
with the necessary rigidity and stability. 

3d—They embody the cream of material and the most skillful 
labor, and are as lastingly usefu! as they are strikingly 


elegant in appearance. 





The above are not mere words, calculated to sound well. They are essentially 
extracts from scores of letters from users of the 


WIAMAARD. 


“"~ Our Cameras cover twenty-seven styles and sizes,—they are made to suit all pur- 


poses and all purses,—prices from 


$5.00 to $8o.o0o. 


THE WIZARD V FOR THE BEGINNER. 


THE CYCLE WIZARDS for the SPORTSIIAN. 


THE LONG FOCUS WIDE ANGLE WIZ- 
ARD for the ADVANCED WORKER. 


Our catalogue can be had for the asking,—it tells all. 





MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., OF N.Y. 


CRESSKILL, N. J. 
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The “Ever-Ready” Electric Light 


Useful for Miners, Hunters, Plumbers, Physicians, Oil men, Liquor ee — 
Dealers, Watchmen, Policemen, Soldiers in the field, and for all pur- = 
ses where a light is required instantly. Can be carried into a cellar 
ull of leaking Gas, into an Oil tank, into Alcohol and Malt vats, or 
placed ina keg of Gunpowder without the slightest danger. 


PLEASE SAY 





















U. 8. Patent January 3, 1899. 
U. 8S. Patent January 10, 1899. 






The most serviceable electric light yet invented. Can be used at any time and for all purposes where a light is 
fequired. No wires. Nochemicals. No danger. No trouble handling it (a child can operate it.) Simplicity itself. 
No. 4. Improved Model. Size 1'4¢x8%% inches, waterproof covering. 314 Volt Lamp, will give from 6,000 to 8,080 
lights before battery requires renewal. It will brilliantly illuminate to a great distance the darkest spaces. 


Price, postpaid. complete with battery, $3.50. Extra Battery, socents. — i i $ 
DIRECTIONS—To make light, press ring upon band. (When replacing in paper packing case, reverse ring to 
avoid contact and insert lense-end first.) 


THE ‘* POCKET”? SEARCH-LIGHT 


This is a new size, made very compact and small, so as to be easily carried in the pocket. Otherwise exactly 
as above cut. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 

( We have sold a large number of these lights and everybody is delighted with them. Larger sizes for 
special uses can also be furnished. All orders must be accompanied with the cash. 


Address, John P. Burkhard Publishing Co., Park Row Bldg., New York 


The Putman Boots. 


The Putman goods embody everything that is practical in Sportsmen’s 
Footwear. We have for TWENTY-TWO YEARS supplied the Western 
Hunters, Prospectors and Ranchmen. Send for catalogue of over 20 different 
styles of Hunting Boots. Also INDIAN 
TANNED MOOSE HIDE MOCCASINS. 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 












PUTMAN BOOTS ARE WATER PROOF. 
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UR CAMP BED has heen twice adopted over all others by 


J 
Folding the United States Government. In 1898 and 1899 the 


United States Government passed orders for 75,000 of our cots, 
Cam and on December 18, 1899, 40,000 more were ordered. The 
p cots we make are not only strong and comfortable, but they are 
very easily folded into very compact bundles. {= 
Bed An interesting free catalog will be sent to all on application. 
We manufacture Camp Beds, Cots, Stools, Chairs and Tables, 
all of which fold very compactly, also folding and portable Bath 
Tubs. Our bath tubs are made of fine Para rubber and guaranteed; send for catalog. 
Special inducements to jobbers and dealers. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Manufacturing Co. **@yis"™"" 
Old Barton Pure Rye “ea 


won 
Kentucky fame’”’ 
The old-fashioned kind, from the heart of the Blue Grass region of Kentucky, made like it was 100 years ago, 
when quality was the thing, resulting in a fully matured, rich flavored distillation, in its original purity, and 
forming an ideal stimulant at alltimes. Ask any Kentuckian. As a protection against imitations, OLD BarTon 
Pure Ryze is put up for the U.S. only in our original and beautiful bottles with wire netting, and closed with our 


lead seal. 
re NEVER BOTTLED UNDER TEN YEARS OLD 


While OLD Barton Pure Rye has never been sold for less than $15.00 per case, yet to introduce quickly where 
unknown, and to save expense of middleman, we will ship, From Distillery to Purchaser, in plain case, one dozen 
full quart bottles, by express, — on receipt of $10.00, or case of six full quarts on receipt of $5.00. Each 
| case equipped with corkscrew and neat glass. 

‘ = the following broad guarantee: When received, open and test; if not perfectly satisfactory, ‘money {promptly 
refunded. 

REFERENCES: Postmaster, Agent {dams Express Co., D. A. Sayre & Co., Bankers, all of Lexington, Ky. 

Special—To show the perfect confidence we feel'in the superior quality of OLp Barton Purge Rye, to any one 
who doubts, we will send by express, prepaid, one full quart bottle, on receipt of $1.00. 

Note—Orders from States west of the Rockies, must call for twenty-four quarts, by freight, prepaid. 


Address, and make all B.S, STRADER & SON, Distillers, 71 Water St., Lexington, Ky. 
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Bo The Stallman Dresser Trunk ~ 
se - F “e 
. @ is constructed on new principles, Drawers & 
G FEET X9 INCHES instead of trays A place for everything and 
ee “vthine a its 1)! > The hnttns 22 . ad 
awry rything in its place. lhe bottom asac- & 
« cessible as the top. Defies the baggage % 
= The Johnson Sleeping Ba ¢ smasher. Costs ro more than a good box &% 
PACK HARNESS : 
“¢ trunk. Sent C. ©. D. with privilege of ex- 
6 > Te, g 
All kinds of Tents, Sleeping Bags, Clothes Bags, Ground *° amination. Send 2c. for illus, catalogue. = 
Cloths, Covers, Primus Burners and Utensils, Air Mattresses E 4 ant *; 
and Cushions, Hair Camp Mattress, Camp Furniture, Camp a EF. A. @TALLMAN *; 
Stoves. Any Canvas work done to order. ~~ : 4 
“ «. 16 W. Spring St., COLUIFIBUS, 0. « 
eo ror ec DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE & CO. és & 
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In Camp or at Home }-« 
zt The Ideal Bed ~ 
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“PERFECTION” 


AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS 


MES, - ——- 
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STYLE 61 CAMP MATTRESS WITH PILLOW ATTACHED 


i IN 


CAMP MATTRESSES 


For sportsmen, hunting and fishing, miners, engineers, prospectors, etc. It 

weighs only from ten to twelve pounds, and when deflated can be carried in 

a grip or bag. May be laid on the ground and no moisture can penetrate it. 
ADAPTED FOR ANY CLIMATE AND WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


These Mattresses are also adapted for use on the YACHT and at 
HOME. Made of strong cotton duck, coated with pure rubber compound 
vulcanized ; very durable and entirely odorless. Removable covers of brown 
duck (for camp) or fancy tickings. 














STYLE 40 SHIP OR YACHT MATTRESS WITH LIFE-LINE ATTACHED 
AIR CUSHIONS made to tit any size or shape of seat. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. 


MANUFACTURERS seeseeeee PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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~ America’s Magazine of Rod, Gun and Kennel 
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Facts Which Talk. 


Every sportsman knows a good powder when he 
either shoots it himself or sees its results in the 
hands of others, but the average shooter probably 
fails to realize that during 1899 


DuPont Smokeless 


won MORE FIRST AVERAGES in tournaments 
of one to five days’ duration than ANY OTHER 
powder in AMERICA. Verily, a good powder 


a 
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speaks for itself. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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The Load That Won 


oe qe =< 


The Load you should use at Grand American Handicap 


Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, winner of 16 out of 17 Live Bird Matches, and recognized 
Champion Wing Shot of America, has devised a new system of Loading Shells 
which consists of compressing a 9', gauge white felt wad into a 12 gauge shell. 

This wad is necessarily ‘‘ cupped,’’ so that in passing through the barrel of 
the gun, ‘it presses against the walls of the barrel, effectually preventing the es- 
cape of the gases of the powder, thus giving a higher and more uniform velocity 
to the shot. 

Mr. Elliott has used Hazard ‘‘ Blue Ribbon’’ Powder, 45 grains; loaded ina 
Winchester leader shell, 23, inch; number 7 chilled shot, 1'; ounces. Wadding: 
One '.-inch 12 gauge nitro felt one :<-1nch, 9', gauge white felt wad over pow- 
der]; one 12 gauge ‘‘C”’ card wad over shot. 

This load costs a trifle more than the ordinary'loads, but it is worth it. 

Ifyou can increase your percentage at the trap the best is none too good for you. 

This load can be obtained through any dealer in sportsmen’s goods, loaded in 
a°23,, 27 or 3=inch shell, and from 40 to 45 grains of Hazard Blue Ribbon Smoke- 
less, I's ounce, or 1'{ ounce No. 7 chilled shot. ai 


44-48 Cedar Street 


Hazard Powder Co. “““hew vor 
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See Important Announcement on Page 377 








